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To Public Libraries 


We have in stock 500 or more volumes 
of recent fiction from the various leading 
publishers, mostly issued within the past 
two or three years. Many are volumes 
sent us for review in The Congregation- 
alist and Pilgrim Teacher. Others have 
become shelf-worn or faded from use in 
window display. We guarantee that all 
are in some way imperfect—but also that 
none are so imperfect as to interfere in 
the slightest degree with their useful- 
ness in public libraries, to which use most 
of them are well adapted. 

It is impracticable to prepare a cata- 
logue of them, as the list would be long, 
the copies of each title few, and the stock 
constantly changing. But among them 
are the following titles, and these may be 
regarded as fair samples of the rest. 


The Farringdons. Fowler. 
Cupid’s Garden. Si 
Sirius. @ 
Leslie Chilton. Eliza O. White. Rongasen: Mifflin Co. 
The Puritans. Arlo Bates. S " 
Audrey. Mary Johnston. o 
Peggy O’Neal. A. H. Lewis. D. Biddle. 
Anne Carmel. G. Overton. Macmillan Co. 
In the Permanent Way. Mrs. Steele. “ sid 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. Mrs. Ward. Harper Bros. 
Heralds of Empire. Laut. Appleton. 
Mills of God. 5 = 
Truth Dexter. McCall. Little, Brown & Co. 
For Lilias. R.N. Carey. Macmillan. 
The One Woman. Dixon. Doubleday. 
Poor People. Friedman. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Pub. by Appleton. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Recollections of a Missionary. Bredy. Scribner. 
Dr. Dale. Marion Harland. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The Delectable Mountains. Colton. Scribners. 


Good-by Proud World. Kent. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Letters from Home. Howells. Harper Bros. 
Sons of Vengeance. Malone. Revell. 
An Evans of Suffolk. Farquhar. L.C. Page & Co. 
Barbara Ladd. C.G.D. Roberts. “ eee 

A Whaleman’s Wife. Bullen. Appleton. 
The Spoilsman. Fowler. L. C. Page & Co. 
Uther and Igraine. Deeping. Outlook. 
The Star Dreamer. Castle. Stokes. 
Gordon Keith. Page. Scribner. 
Man Overboard. Crawford. Macmillan. 
Mrs. Pendleton’s Four in Hand. Atherton. 

The Golden Chain. Overton. a 

The Saint of Dragor.’s Dale. Davis. ; 
Their Child. Herrick. * 


We will send to any Public Library 
within 300 miles of Boston a large or 
small quantity of these books on approval 
at 50 per cent. discount on the best of 
them, and 60 per cent. discount on such as 
are older or more shelf-worn, letting them 
select what they want and return the rest 
at our exp@nse. If a catalogue can be 
furnished us it will help us avoid dupli- 
cating titles already bought, but if we 
send duplicates they may be returned. 

This is a rare chance to save money on 
good, modern fiction and miscellany. 

We also have several hundred similar 
books adapted to Sunday School use, at 
50 cents per volume. Regular prices $1.00, 
$1.25 and $1.50. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 





The Famous Sacred Song in Sheet Music, 


SAVED BY GRACE, 
with new, beautiful accompaniment, 25 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York —Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 








A Seattle Dedication 


The Union Congregational Church of Queen Anne 
Hill was recently dedicated. The building is of 
Swiss style, unique and attractive. The main audi- 
torium seats 500. A light and airy basement is 
occupied by the primary department, Boys’ Club, 
ete. At the dedication service $1,250 were pledged 
to cover all remaining indebtedness. 

Congregational work in this suburb is but a year 
and a half old, and has been wonderfully prospered. 
Chureh membership is nearly 100, Sunday school 
350. Two Christian Endeavor societies, a boys’ 
club and girls’ club are among the activities of this 
growing church. Rev. J. T. Nichols has had charge 
of this work from the beginning, and proves a wise 
and energetic leader. A. 


At Fairmount in Wichita, Kan., the bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached by Dr. R. H. 
Potter of Hartford, Ct., his theme being 
Mysteries and Certainties. Rev. J. W. Bixler 
of New London, Ct., addressed the literary 
societies, making a plea for the true intellec- 
tual life. President Morrison is cheered over 
the fact that the last year was the banner year 
as respects students. Besides large sums for 
running expenses, $3,000 were raised in the lo- 
cality for the endowments, and about one- 
third of the $300,000 desired is in sight. 
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FAIR PRICES * ESTABLISHED 1827 * ALL :SIZES 


Stained Glass 
Memorial 
Windows 


designed by us show rare devotional 
beauty and an endless variety of 
rich, color effects. From the sim- 
plest to the most elaborate produc- 
tions adapted in cost to the means 
at command. Head a movement in 
your church to instal one of our 
windows; the effect is transform- 
ing. We submit water colored de- 
signs, photographs, estimates and 
refer you to examples of our work 
on request, 
Write for free printed matter and 
“Question Blank’’— most valu- 
able in helping you decide what 
best suits your requirements. 
Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 
Sv Illinois Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














_MENEELY & & CO* rsmy 


=. beled ! WATERVLIET, N. Y¥. 


* Men ee. ndard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and DE LLS 


Gest Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY J@@ 


CHURCH BELLS .:'rtae 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
_McSHANE SELL FOUNDRY, Saitimore. Md. 


LYMYER ‘ 
CHURCH Qh eta 


ss 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry con cine Cincinnati, 0. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ("Send fos 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, QO. 


Spe umes BELL FOUNDRY 


CHTRCH, PRAL and CHINE BELIS 


sdk z Bw. Yaboxin cone ConPaNY, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Comeneeees | a FoREIGN 
Wiewion 3 a ee House, Frank H. 
‘Treasurer, John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 

Pus sing Ag Agent.’ Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and ali co serrecocseenee relating to estates = 
suneitine should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washi: 

D. D. poorreeponeing Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
clate Bec Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and 
sae 615 Co: tional 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY. 
Aids as building churches and parso: es. Rev. ; Charles 
rng . D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. a age D. 

eae Emer ritus Charles E. Bove, 
East prt St., New York, 2 N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington Se Chicago, IL ; Rev. GA. Hood, Congre- 
ikoff, 


Ft House, Boston, Rev. H. H. 
x. lding, San eombloce, Cal., vicia'S Secre- 
rie 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY {inotadig. 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshi, 
for students for the minis’ Twenty-seven Co 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
teen Chris o —_ in U and New Mexico, | Ed- 
Treasurer. eaGmnces a 61g, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, 151 Washington S8t., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOCIETY, a House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., ident; Geo. M. Boytiton, D. D., 
Secretary and Pedanuwer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of che. 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 








nisbes iesson helps, iibraries and other necessary ‘itera. 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at rat reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 


are wholly Seuagee Ai Seerepesmons from the Busi- 
ness De tributions from churches, 
Sunday Chools ‘aid individuals go directl ae ao 
ary ee. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Ca 
Rev. F. Marsh is New England Gapactatentedt Tor 


thi department et h: f the Busi 

¢ ange t) e ness 
Maneget, r, and known in the wase aa the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes Zhe jationalist ond Christian World, the 
lgrim Series of Lesson Helps and eng Oe School pa- 
pers, books for Sunda: — and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Beghe schools, 
and as > the ks of all other publishers as well as its. 
~ from that of the 





Dury. a Boston, and from the ‘Inte 4 ‘and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Shicago, tl. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIZF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Con; eee ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1 0 Asks annual offer- 
ings from tae age personal ‘donations and Lang 
Chairman, Rev. A. Stimson, D. D.; pocroeey 
Wm. A. Rice, D. 5. Fourth Ave., and 22nd § n't v. :. 
Treasurer, Rev. Sam uel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersiteld 
Ave., Hartford. Ct.; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. “President Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 
r, Geo. Gould; yao net en | Secre , Rev. 
re be Os! Daborme, Room m 601 Co ngregational House in. 
ee nal society devoted to the mai 
canal fo welfare of seamen of all i sootal, 
and su’ mainly by the churches of New an 
Beques should be made n 


payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend niy: Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicite 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY,. 
No. ag ge gational House. Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D.. 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 


husetts er States. 
m peu House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre 
BoARD a irmeninte as, AID, Boston. e Be- 
bnew ee solicited | * ae name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan. 
wood 04 Sears paises. Apply for aid to- 
E. B. Palmer, 60 ongregatio nal H 
THE CONGREGATIONAL senna colt of Boston 


lishment and support t) Vp onal 
Churches and Sunday Schools in ton and its suburbs. 
ry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


Hen: 
Flint. Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF reascus, Room 704 Congress. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss. 
| E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WomANn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE Wouay's 6 SEAMAN’S FRIEND nig) of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Co: onal House Miss. 

Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville 8 St., oo 















—%~ Individua 


CUS sascrazy 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion 
table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home ? The use of the individual communion ser- 

vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 


ie Communion Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
lle gs itis used and know the satisfactic b 't gives? 


eng red book—it tells all about 
_ sent free on request. 


COMMUNION “OUTFIT CO., Dept. .: Rockester, N. ¥. 





seat oe tM 


erence ype san, 
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FIFTEEN DOLLARS TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FROM BUFFALO.— 
Tickets on sale each Tuesday and Thursday during 
June. Full particulars regarding rates to St. Louis 
on application to L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 





PHILLIPS BROOKS AND MEMORIAL WINDOWS.— 
‘“‘A beautiful stained glass window is a silent ser- 
mon,’ once said Phillips Brooks. The windows of 
Flanagan & Biedenweg are characterized by reli- 
gious feeling, purity of types and a color harmony 
that make them of very decided spiritual value. 
Many of the productions of this firm have been in- 
stalled in old edifices, which of all churches need 
stained glass most. The cost of such a window is 
much less than is popularly supposed and is very 
easily taken care of if a ‘‘ Memorial Window move- 
ment” is once started by a few members of the con- 
gregation. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farir.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, JULY 
‘3-31, 1904 —The American Institute of Instruction 
will hold its annual session this year at Bethlehem 
in the White Mountains. Tickets will be good go- 
ing July 3-7, inclusive; returning July 6-31, inclu- 
Sive. Bethlehem, one of the most beautiful of the 
mountain resorts is famed throughout the country, 
and its delightful elevation and magnificent scenery 
‘make it an ideal convention place. The most dis- 
‘tinguished ¢ducators in this country and even from 
‘as far distant as Germany and France will address 
the morning and evening sessions. There will be 
departments of Kindergartens, of Elementary Edu- 
cation, of Secondary Education, of Normal Educa- 
tion, and Administration. Round trip tickets at re- 
duced rates will be on sale at all principal stations 
-on Boston & Maine Railroad. For rates and informa- 
‘tion, inquire of D. J. Flanders, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Boston, or nearest ticket agent. 


TWELVE DOLLARS AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
‘TO CHICAGO AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD FROM BUFFALO.—Tickets on sale 
June 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1904, good returning 
up to June 29. For full particulars as to rates and 
limits from New England, write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., New Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 





SCENIC ROUTEs TO St. Lovuts, via the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. The St. Louis Exposition is indeed 
proving all that its projectors prophesied for it. 
The buildings are all open; the exhibits are in read- 
iness; and the superb management and order is 
truly wonderful. One feature which appeals to the 
visitor is the ease and facility for transportation 
around the grounds. The Intra-Mural Railway will 
take one to any section of the inclosure. The 
strange collection of foreign races take kindly to 
their temporary homes, so natural and faithfully 
produced are their native abodes and environments. 
At the Philippine exhibit one almost imagines one’s 
self in the faraway islands, while watching the agile 
natives work and frolic in their huts and surround- 
ings. In another portion Ottomans and subjects of 
the sultan are living in indolent Eastern fashion; 
and in the Arctic region hardy Eskimos are con- 
tented midst ice and snow and polar surroundings. 
‘The buildings represent architecture of various 
styles and ages; and the “ Pike,’ which corre- 
Sponds with the famous “ Midway,” far surpasses 
in wonderment the Chicago show. Throngs of peo- 
ple from New England and the East, from now 
until the last of November, will travel towards St. 
Louis; and to meet the demands of these people 
the Boston & Maine Railroad has arranged to run 
to St. Louis via the following routes: Through the 
famous Hoosac Tunnel, within plain view of the 
Berkshire Hills, through the peaceful Deerfield 
Valley, and .west through Cooper’s country, the 
Mohawk Valley, to Buffalo, where one may stop 
over and visit Niagara Falls; then on to St. Louis 
via the Wabash. Should you desire to journey 
through that famous garden of southern New York, 
via the Erie route along the shores of the winding 
Chemung, through the fertile lands and busy cities 
of the Middle West; or if you desire to visit Canada, 
taking in Montreal, Toronto and stopping at Ni- 
agara Falls, traveling in the initial portion of your 
journey through northern New Hampshire in view 
of the White Mountains, along the northern shores 
of the Connecticut in Vermont—this trip being the 
Grand Trunk Route—you can do so. Make your 
selection, or send to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for the St. 
Louis Exposition Booklet, which gives all informa- 
tion in regard to the Exposition and how to get 
there. It will be mailed free. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








CHURCHES desiring service from Rev. C. H. Williams 
of Hartford may address him at The Mohican, New 
London, Ct. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chapl an issi ries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


e . 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

ev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopsEs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Rooms for World’s Fair Visitors. 3645 Laclede 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wanted, position as managing housekeeper or com- 
panion. Address Y, 24, care The Vongregationalist. 














Young Men and moge Wanted. Positions sup- 
lied in Gusiness houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
t., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 





A Position is Open for high-grade business and 
technical men; no man too good for us to place at 
once; call or write for list of openings. Hapgoods 
(Inc.), Suite 515, 309 Broadway, New York. 


A Position Now Open. Manager $2,000, book- 
keeper $1,200, salesman $1,500, ag og $1,000. Write 
for free booklet of open positions to Business Oppor- 
tunity Company, 1 Union Square, New York. 


Wanted. The Boston Female Asylum desires to 
find country homes within twenty-five miles of Boston 
in which to board - under fourteen years of age. 
Apply at 1008 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen desiring to spend the night in Boston, 
can find the best of accommodations in steam-heated, 
electric-lighted rooms in fire-proof hotel built for gentle- 
men only, by addressing T. 8S. B., care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 


Falmouth, on Vineyard Sound. Attractive cot- 
tage, near fine bathing-beach (with stable and vegetable 
arden, if desired). Temperature of water 70°. Rent 
or season, $200. Call or address 343 Cabot Street, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Private Home for elderly gentlemen. Large coun- 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and all 
modern conveniences. Everything strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, Mass. 


An Invalid can find experienced care and home 
comforts in Newton. Large sunny house, on high 
ground. First-class in every particular. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address D. M., 14, care of The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Log Camp. Most artistic cottage on Rangeley Lake, 
three miles from Rangeley, Me. New; beautiful scenery. 
no mosquitoes, nearest to best trolling. Furnished, 
Boats, wood. Rent for the season or sell. Address, 
Rev. A. L. Golder, Cherryfield, Me. 


To Rent. Furnished cottage, seven rooms, on shore 
Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. Wide verandas, 
fine well, large pines, near steamboat wharf, twice-daily 
mail; mountain views, sailing, bathing, fishing. Inquire 
of Rev. A. 8. Hawkes, Edgewood, R. I. 


Tro Rent. Farmhouse in Hillsboro, N. H., beauti- 
fully situated on high land, with extended view, and 
furnished except silver and linen, will be rented for the 
season. Tenants can have use of stable and garden. 
Address Mrs. E. C. Gibson, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 


Camping through the Yellowstone Park and 
the Rocky Mountains in Wyoming. A few gentlemen 
and ladies desired to complete a party for a camping 
trip, three or four weeks in July and August. Route 
via the Royal Gorge and Salt Lake City. Inexpensive. 
Address Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


The Boston Evangelical Institute, Revere, 
Mass., the first to open in New England. It fits young 
yeople for all kinds of Christian work, including preach- 
ng. Voted at Northfield June 11, 1904, “ that male ap- 
licants to our training be advised to go to Revere. 

'wenty young ladies should —_ the course in Sep- 
tember to become deaconesses who can preach. 








WHEN you say your blood is impure and appetite 
poor you are admitting your need of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Begin taking it at once. 


OLD HOME WEEK CELEBRATION AT SUMMER- 
SIDE, P. E. I.—Low rates July 11-23, 1904. Sum- 
merside, P. E. I., will hold an Old Home Week cele- 
bration July 11-23, inclusive. July is the month 
when the natural beauties of this delightful island 
show to great advantage, and vacationists will find 
no prettier place on the Atlantic coast for a few 
weeks’ stay. The celebration will be first-class, and 
it is anticipated that a grand gathering of natives 
who have wandered to distant states of the Union, 
and especially New England, will be held. The 
Boston & Maine Railroad has made especially low 
rates for this occasion and tickets will be on sale at 
the following stations and rates—Boston, $15.75; 
Lynn, $15.75 ; Salem, $15.75 ; Newburyport, $15.65; 
Portsmouth, $15.15; Lowell, $15.75; Lawrence, 
$15.75; Haverhill, $15.75; Exeter, $15.35; Dover, 
$14.95. Tickets are good going July 7-12, inclu- 
sive; returning not after July 26, 1904. 
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Educational 


Educational 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pi., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year opens Sept. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to Prof. C. A. BEck KWITH. Cor. Sec. 





OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


2d year opens Sept. 28. Strong courses with special 
aivantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study ,lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to college graduates only. 
Training for active pastorate, 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Reli- 
3 vss SEMINARY 
Sept. 28, 1904, iv ddress the DE AN, 


THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Yale Divinity School) 

Offers exceptional opportunities for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who de- 
sire to lay a broad foundation for the work of teaching. 
rhe eighty-third year begins September twenty-ninth. 

£ For information address ‘the Dean of the Faculty, 

*ROFESSOR FRANK K,. SANDERS, 

Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year September 28. Every facility for 


college graduates. Address 


PRo¥F. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 
PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Courses modeled to present day demands: valuable 
ubiversity advantages gratis. J. K. MCLEAN, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


124th year opens Sept. 14,1904. 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


For catalogue and views 
Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 


girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


Abbot Academy Mass. 


EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 75th Year. 
Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesiey and Mt. 
Holyoke. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Address 
Abbot Academy. 


ANDOVER. 
Andover 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
63d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free. 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Fvtncignt. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School 37, 
Wellesley, Mass. College ie ange ae Bye coe 
terms each year in moudtaln cam usual 


benefit physically and mentally. , &, ¢e so Bed address 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS | 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL wasan, nass. 


A SUPERIOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
Miss Kimball’s eos"sps 
For Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 19th year. 
College Preparatory, General and Special courses. Schol- 
arships for best college preparatory work. Gymnasium, 


field sports, ete. Permanent home for girls if needed. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New fngland 
ONSERVATOR' 
Founded OF MUSIC Term opens 


Scenes’ Riis George W. Chadwick, Director. 
The Leading Conserbatory in America, Compo- 
sition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under the best 
masters in class or private lessons. 

~ Address Ralph L. Flanders, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

70th year begins Sept. 14, 1904. 
ae ped bs Certificates to college. 
1igh school graduates and others. 
Native French and German. 
rick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electric ity. 
Healthful loc ation, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
WHEATON SEMINARY, 


Advanced courses for 
Art and Music. Ex- 


perienced teachers. New 


catalogue and views address, 
Norton, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. 
Isaac Rich Hall, 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For gra juates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, 


BIGELOW, 
Ashburton Place. 


President. 


Characterized by strength “ “eases 
and carnesiness of 
The many considerations of ‘adoy "8 life 
at school form the text of a pamphle 
that has been eaitten about DOK 
RIDGE HALL. “ey it wars ~ in- 
fluence a pA favor this 
school, it will be read with hasten by 
all who are impressed with the equip 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
d with care and illustrated with nu- 


hotographic reproductions, de- 

oth by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
peventages, natural beauty and historic 


interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
DR. G. BR. WHITE, Trtecipal, 
Wellesley Hills, M 
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LASELL 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


was the first school of high grade to combine with 
thorough literary work the theory and practice of 
Domestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, 
Bookkeeping, FREE, Few extras. Inclusive fig- 
ure for year given if desired. A young woman is fitted 
both to manage and to grace a Home. Lessons in Con- 
versation and Walking. Adjacent Boston advantages. 
Fine Gymnasium, Swimming, Canoeing, Golf, Tennis. 
“4 sound mind in a sound body.” Limited number. 
Always full. Apply early. For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass. 








CONNECTICUT 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college according to Yale and Harvard 
standards. 
Rev. H. G. BUEHLER, Headmaster. 








“NEW YORK 
NEW YorRK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparator 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation frownaa 


Riverside Drive, esth and seth Sts., New York City. 





OHIO 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 72d Year begins 
COLLEGE September 21, 1904. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KINC, President. 
A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and ymnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the The logical Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Musié. Also courses in Drawing and Paintin ,and a 
Teachers’ Course in Physical ‘Training for Women. 
Eighty-four instructors, 1570 students this year. For 
information address the Secretary 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box 5 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 








ANOTHER VALUABLE BEECHER BOOK 


Now Added to Our List 


Prayers from 


| Plymouth Pulpit 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Many used to remark that they enjoyed the 
devotional services at Plymouth Church as 
much as the sermon and that Mr. Beecher’s 
public prayers were as impressive as anything 
he ever spoke. 

It is a pleasure to be able to add this valu- 
able book to our list of Mr. Beecher’s works 
and to offer it at a less price than ever before. 
It was formerly $1.50. We offer it at 


$1.00 net, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





Historic 
Boston 


The best book about 
the city and sub- 
urbs. aps and 
pictures. 


Every visitor 
needs it. 
25 cts, peveit. 
50 cts. in cloth. 
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14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Event and Comment 


ATHANIEL HAWTHORNPE’S birth 

in Salem, Mass., occurred one hun- 
dred years ago come Fourth of July. On 
the anniversary day his 
worth as a man and his 
attainments as a man of letters will be 
celebrated formally both in Salem and 
Concord, each of these towns owing much 
of their fame the world over to his resi- 
dence in them. Bowdoin College, whose 
honored son he is, also is celebrating 
this week. American and English jour- 
nals are re-appraising his rank, and we 
have no apology to offer for honoring his 
name in our columns, The list of Amer- 
ican men of letters of first rank who 
have dealt with the deepest problems of 
life and destiny in their fiction is not so 
long that one can omit to pay respect 
to so large a figure as Hawthorne’s. 
Edith Thomas, in her poem in the June 
Century, compares him with Dante. Dr. 
Munger, in the same periodical, returns 
to the congenial task of emphasizing the 
ethical and spiritual message of the man; 
and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in the first of 
a series of articles on Hawthorne which 
he is writing for the British Weekly, 
approaches the writer of The Scarlet Let- 
ter from the same side. 


Our Cover Portrait 


MONG the many calls which Rey. 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan has had 
under consideration he has not unnatur- 
ally chosen to accept that 
of Westminster Chapel, 
London. His choice, ap- 
parently, lay between that and Northfield, 
Mass., where he has been residing the last 
three years. An Englishman by birth and 
training, a great field is before him in the 
world’s metropolitan city, with congenial 
surroundings and a permanent residence 
with his growing family. If he had re 
mained at Northfield, he would have been 
at home only five months in the year, and 
though he would have been in demand in 
all the large cities in the United States it 
is a question whether his life would tell 
for more as a traveling evangelist with 
headquarters in a country town in West- 
ern Massachusetts, than as a pastor of a 
large church in the heart of the great city 
which has-been his home in other years. 
While we much regret to lose Dr. Morgan 
from our American churches it is a con- 
solation to see Congregationalism becom- 
ing so dominant a power in the world’s 
metropolis. With R. J. Campbell, Horne, 
Horton, Morgan, Gibbon and _ several 
others, with whom, it is to be hoped, 
Hunter will remain, in strong London 
churches with great congregations, our 
denomination will wield a great power for 
the kingdom of God. May the time soon 
comé when some American city will 
gather into itself as great a company of 


Campbell Morgan 
a London Pastor 


able leaders. Meanwhile, we shall not 
wholly lose Dr. Morgan. He is soon to 
return to share in the Northfield con- 
ferences and he will find it difficult to 
resist the annual drawing of this country 
which came so near to being the land of 
his adoption. 


E call special attention to the four 

or five pages in this issue given up 
to material bearing upon the work of the 
American Board. They 
are well worth reading 
by every one interested 
in the progress of the kingdom of Christ 
in this world. Our missionaries in India, 
Japan, China and Turkey are making his- 
tory which will loom up in the retrospect 
long after the passing sensations of the 
day to which we give too large a share 
of our thought will have been forgotten. 
The solidity and range of the Board’s 
work are well set forth in this broadside. 
Its many friends should not forget that by 
Aug. 31 $273,000 will be needed to meet 
the expenses of the year. The continued 
shrinkage in legacies will itself call for at 
least $50,000 above usual receipts to pre- 
vent adebt. To raise this sum will neces- 
sarily shorten the summer vacation of the 
Oflicials of the Board, or do away with it 
altogether. Will not many of those who 
will soon be resting at the seashore -or 
among the mountains remember this mis- 
sionary treasury, which must be drawn 
upon both in summer and winter? 


The Just Claims of 
the American Board 


WENTY-FIVE years of service as 
pastor of the Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, has given 
to Rev. Dr. T. B. Mc- 
Dr. McLeod’s Work 7 ood a place in that 
in Brooklyn tee P 
community’s intelligent 
admiration, well expressed by the Eagle, 
commenting on his recent resignation. 
Dr. McLeod has stood with firmness for 
a conservative, Pauline type of Chris- 
tianity, yet with toleration for those 
who differ from him. He has not been a 
seeker after place or prominence, and to 
the denomination is less known than he 
should have been. The intellectual power 
and granitic quality of soul which are 
characteristic of the Scotch are his, and 
along with these are tenderness and 
depths of affection which bind many to 
him. 


HE people of Des Moines, Io., are not 
only expecting a large delegation in 
October but are hard at work to secure it. 
They will be surprised 

boca enpaesiey Council if a thousand persons 
eames ames do not come. A com- 
mittee is corresponding with churches 
and pastors in Iowa and in adjacent 
states. It proposes that the churches 


make every effort to send their pastors, 
many of whom could not go except their 
expenses were paid. There will be abun- 
dant provision for the visiting delegates. 
Plymouth Church proposes to give meals 
in the large banquet hall of the church. 
This will obviate the necessity of going 
any distance to the homes for dinner 
and supper. It is fortunate that large 
churches of other denominations are so 
near Plymouth to serve as gathering 
places for sectional meetings. Plymouth 
Church itself, with its many rooms, is ad- 
mirably adapted for such a gathering. 
The hotels are not far from the churches. 
The Savery, Elliot and Kirkwood are large 
and commodious. Headquarters .will be 
at the Savery. Des Moines is the pride 
of its state. Its elegant homes, church- 
going people, educational institutions, 
wide avenues, well appointed electric 
service, the place of meeting of several 
railways—all fit it for large assemblies. 
In entertaining the council of 1904 the 
city will abundantly sustain its reputa- 
tion as one of the convention cities of 
the West. We trust that the delegates 
who live in New England will not make 
any plans until it is definitely learned 
whether a special train from Boston can 
be secured. Full information will be 
given later. 


ONGREGATIONALISTS are laying 
greater emphasis on fellowship and 
are coming to realize that fellowship must 
find effective . expression 
not merely in fraternal 
feeling but in co-operation for common 
ends. Such co-operation cannot be prac- 
tical without some degree of authority 
given by the churches to a permanent 
committee appointed by and acting for 
them. Several local conferences have pro- 
vided for sucha committee during the last 
two years. But the Cumberland Confer- 
ence of churches, meeting at Portland, 
Me., June 9, appears to have been the first 
to have given to itscommittee the name 
which is rather startling to Congregation- 
alists, the Board of Control. This body 
consists of the pastor and one lay delegate 
from each church, the latter to hold office 
for one year. If a movement of this sort 
shall be generally approved, difficulties of 
polity in the way of Congregationalists 
uniting with Methodists and United 
Brethren might easily be disposed of. 
The duties of this board are thus stated: 
To proffer counsel and arbitration where 
needed and furnish information which shall 
aid churches in their benevolent work. 

To be the medium by which the aid and 
counsel of the stronger shall be given to the 
weaker churches. 

To take the initiative in connection with 
the Maine Missionary Society in the starting 


of new enterprises. 
To provide information for those desiring it 
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concerning the principles and methods of Con- 
gregationalism. 

To secure better comity between the various 
societies and organizations operating within 
the limits of the conference. 

To furnish a medium through which the 
judgment of the churches may be conveyed to 
the state conference, the National Council and 
the missionary boards. 


AY it not be that the world over the 

matter of polity as of doctrine is 
coming to the stage of comprehension 
rather than exclusion, of 
unification rather than 
separation. The Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, commenting on the 
recent lament of the moderator of the 
Established Church of Scotland that one 
of the greatest weaknesses of Presby- 
terianism at present is its tendency 
toward Congregationalism, says: 


The Drift toward 
Comprehensiveness 


If this criticism is correct, then the fact ad- 
verted to must certainly be accepted as an omen 
of coming Disestablishment, for Congregation- 
alism and Erastinism are diametrically and 
irreconcilably in antagonism. Nothing can 
ever bridge the chasm between the two poli- 
ties. But even the Free churches of the Pres- 
byterian order must, according to Dr. Gillespie, 
be likewise gravitating towards Congregation- 
alism. Probably the drift will be intensified. 
But will not the idea occur to many observers 
that, in compensation, throughout Christen- 
dom there is a tendency in Congregational 
communions to the adoption of many of the 
peculiar excellencies of Presbyterianism? 
Somehow the church of the future is to 
secure for itself the advantages both of 
connectionalism and of independency, of 
unity of action for missionary, educa- 
tional and altruistic ends and of independ- 
ence of action in matters of faith and 
local administration, including choice of 
pastor. 


EREA COLLEGE, Kentucky, is al- 
most the only higher institution of 
learning in which blacks have mingled 
in any considerable num- 
No More Negroes bers with whites. Even 
at Berea 
there the colored students 
have been always much the fewer, and 
the work for whites has been much more 
important. During the last year 803 
white students were enrolled and 174 col- 
ored. The recent law passed by the Ken- 
tucky legislature forbids the education 
of the two races in the same institution, 
and does not allow a college for whites 
to maintain an institution for colored 
students within twenty-five miles. The 
constitutionality of the law is being 
tested and probably will not be finally 
decided until it is passed on by the Su- 
preme Court cf the United States. Mean- 
while the law will be obeyed and Berea 
will open its doors this coming college 
year to white students only. Some pro- 
vision will be made for Negro families 
who have removed to Berea to educate 
their children. It is proposed to have 
students of the higher grades enter Fisk 
University at Nashville, Tenn., and to 
continue their names on the roll of Be- 
rea. An effort will be made to raise 
funds to enable the colored public school 
in the town to lengthen its term and to 
raise its grade. As there is considerable 
opposition in the town itself to the con- 
tinuance of both races in the college, it 
is at least a question whether, if the law 
should be finally declared unconstitu- 
tional, the former conditions will ever 
return. According to the present trend 
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of things it looks as though Berea Col- 
lege had entered on a new era. 


ROTESTS against the work of Dr. 
R. A. Torrey have come to us from 
Australia and England, yet it has seemed 
ungracious to give 
The Torrey-Alexander publicity to them 
Mission Opposed me 
when such ministers 
as Mr. Jowett of Birmingham have given 
the mission their hearty commendation. 
The opposition to him in Bradford and else- 
where, however, has grown more em- 
phatic of late, and now finds expression 
in a volume bearing the names of Rev. 
Rhondda Williams of Bradford, Dr. K. C. 
Anderson and others, entitled The True 
Revival versus Torreyism. They com- 
plain that the main points of Dr. Torrey’s 
teaching are the verbal infallibility of the 
Bible and the eternal torment for all those 
who do not accept Christ in this life or 
who die without knowing him, and that 
his preaching is characterized by an un- 
charitable spirit toward all who do not 
hold his views. The London Christian 
World says: ‘‘With much of what is 
apparently the staple of his teaching we 
are entirely out of sympathy. We are at 
one with Mr. Rhondda Williams and his 
fellow protesters in their contention that 
ministers and other representatives of 
churches ought not to lend their support 
to missions where such teaching is propa- 
gated and such a spirit is manifested.”’ 
The Examiner, the English Congrega- 
tional organ, says of Dr. Torrey: 


He is a firm believer in the literal and verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and he has a per- 
fect right to his opinions. But when it comes 
to implying that agreement with him on this 
point is necessary to salvation, and to suggest- 
ing the splitting up of churches, we think it 
is time that some protest should be made. In 
this kind of intolerance we see more danger to 
the faith of young people than in all the find- 
ings of the Higher Criticism. 


HILE criticism of the Torrey and 
Alexander mission appears to be 
increasing in England, its popularity 
x does not diminish. Many 
alana sic men have testified at Brad- 
ford to the good done them in the meet- 
ings. Among them is Rev. E. R. Barrett 
of Bradford, the newly elected president 
of the British Christian Endeavor Un- 
ion, who said to his people, ‘‘I do not 
know that anything in my ministry or 
in my Christian life has proved to be 
such an uplifting for my own soul as 
this mission has been under the soul- 
stirring and heart-searching addresses of 
Dr. Torrey.’’ A campaign is now being 
carried on in Brighton, for which exten- 
sive preparations have been made. The 
work is to be resumed in the autumn, 
beginning in Bolton, after which Cardiff, 
Wales, will be visited, and then the evan- 
gelists will labor for three months in 
Liverpool, where a building has been 
provided that will seat 11,000 persons. 
It is evident that many Christians do 
not accept Dr. Torrey’s statements of 
his theological beliefs, but that multi- 
tudes are moved by his preaching of re- 
pentance for sin and faith in Christ. 
The two sides are well represented by 
two English religious papers, the Chris- 
tian cordially approving of Dr. Torrey 
and the Christian World frankly disap 
proving. 
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SPIRIT of toleration and wisdom 
has triumphed over a spirit of litiga- 
tion, and the United Free Church of Scot- 
land has proffered to 
Compromise Proffered the remnant of the 
by the United 
Seen Church old Free Church that 
refused to wed with 
the United Presbyterians certain conces- 
sions which, it is hoped, will put an end 
to the litigation over property of the 
United Free Church. The terms offered 
are conditional on the appeal to the House 
of Lords being withdrawn. Following 
are the terms: 

(1) Both parties to permanently retain the 
churches and manses which are in their pos- 
session, respectively, as at May 15, 1904. 

(2) If desired, ministers of the present Free 
Church, who were inducted in the undivided 
Free Church, to benefit by the Aged and Infirm 
Ministers’ Fund in the same manner as min- 
isters of the United Free Church in such fund. 

(3) If desired, the ministers of the Free 
Church, present and future, shall be admitted 
to the benefit of the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund on condition that securities for the nec- 
essary payments are provided. 

(4) A sum of £50,000 to be paid to the treas- 
urer of the Free Church, to be at the disposal 
of the Assembly of that church. 

(5) The taxed expenses of both sides to be 
charged on the funds which have been under 
dispute. 

Unfortunately the tenor of the Free 
Church Assembly’s proceedings does not 
promise acceptance of this plan. 


ROFESSOR WENDT of Jena, author 

of the well-known Life of Jesus, gave 
an address before the recent annual gath- 
ering of English 
Unitarians, on The 
Idea and Reality of Revelation, which was 
significant, both as to its substance and 
its auditors. Revelation—psychologically 
considered—he holds is not the result of 
the processes of pure reason. It is ae- 
quired in moments of intuition when the 
man is laid hold of by truth rather than 
seizes it himself. Natural aptitudes and 
culture enter into man’s receptivity, but 
they are not all. Asacorrective of the ex- 
excessively subjective in what is thought 
to be revelation, experience with its mem- 
ory of facts, of course, must be reckoned 
on as final authority. In Jesus intuition 
and the factual blended. ‘The vision of 
a spiritual Messiahship, a divine sonship, 
which he had at his baptism, found its 
guaranteeing complement in the life he 
lived. Others had more ecstatic visions ; 
he excelled in the practical application of 
his conceptions, realizing in his life the 
filial relation to God.’”’ So conservative 
an utterance in such a place means much. 


Jesus as a Revelation 


DMIRABLE work in collecting data 
and in generalizing upon it has been 
done by the committee of the Vermont 
Congregational churches ap- 

Temperancein pointed in 1903, which re- 
pagent ported last week to the state 
convention in St. Johnsbury. Not only 
does their report contain accurate statis- 
tics and maps showing the relative license 
and prohibition areas of the state, the 
marked increase of commitments for in- 
toxication and crimes in the municipal 
and county courts, but it also includes 
valuable information respecting opinion 
in the commonwealth as to the workings 
of the new law and the attitude of voters 
toward its repeal. The committee record 
that even that largest group of its in- 
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formants, those who have steadily voted 
against the present local option law, do 
not seem to think it will be set aside for 
the old prohibitory law, and they are said 
to an unexpected degree to be turning 
their thoughts toward various ways of 
bettering the existing law. Moreover, 
the committee finds interest in the Nor- 
wegian or company system of control of 
the traflic ‘“‘attracting interest largely 
out of proportion to the admitted infor- 
mation concerning it.’’ There seems to 
be general dissatisfaction with the second 
class licenses issued in license towns, and 
a general demand for a better grade of 
license commissioners. The convention 
had a spirited debate on this report, and 
finally passed a resolution to this effect: 


Resolved, That this convention reaffirms its 
conviction that the open saloon licensed for 
private gain cannot be accepted as a final or 
righteous solution of the liquor problem, and 
this convention respectfully petitions the next 
session of the legislature to raise an able 
commission to examine and study the ques- 
tion of our temperance legislation from every 
point of view, with authority to secure official 
reports from all departments of the state, to 
report to the next legislature, and if deemed 
wise by the commission previously and di- 
rectly to the people of the state. 


E are having an object lesson on a 

large scale and with a harmful 
result of the fruits of the principle of 
competition in business. A 
compact between the great 
steamship lines that trans- 
port emigrants from Europe to this coun- 
try, which has been in force several years, 
having been broken, these rivals for busi- 
ness are now invading territory formerly 
strictly marked off to each separate com. 
pany, and are luring passengers by offers 
of transportation to this country at phe- 
nomenally low rates, involving loss to 
the companies. Tempted by the low rate 
of passage, classes of Europeans are com- 
ing who are decidedly objectionable; and 
it is said that not a few municipalities are 
aiding emigration of those who are social 
parasites and a constant source of ex- 
pense. Prepared for the incoming flood 
our immigration officials naturally are en- 
forcing the law with exceptional strict- 
ness; and the net result may be that for 
a time we shall admit fewer possible 
paupers and inmates of our eleemosynary 
institutions than we usually do. But 
those rejected will be more numerous; 
the loss to the transportation companies, 
who are legally bound to return all who 
fall beneath the standard, will be great; 
and the heart-burnings of the rejected will 
be many. 


The Fruits of 
Competition 


ANGUAGE of ordinary men fails to 
describe the awful event last week 
in New York harbor when the excursion 
steamer General Slocum, 
The Tragedy crowded with about fifteen 
of the Week Hl 
hundred passengers, mainly 
women and children, was destroyed by 
fire. One has to fall back on Shakes- 
peare for language fit to describe the 
event. If one saw the incineration of 
the craft and her precious freight, or the 
drowning in the waters of ravenous, 
treacherous Hell Gate of those whom the 
flames drove from the boat in panic, or 
if one has only read the most sober and 
least sensational accounts of the tragedy, 
one can only say with the great bard, 
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‘IT have supp’d full with horrors,’ and 
‘On horror’s head horrors accumulate.”’ 


HE death roll now mounts up to 725, 
and the missing to 300, while scores 
of wounded, shattered, unstrung folk are 
in the hospitals. The full 
The Harvest dimensions of the disaster 
of Death 
may never be known, espe- 
cially the loss that will come to the state 
by the wiping out of entire families, or 
by the taking of heads of families with 
the consequent possible increase of de- 
pendents on society. Viewed only from 
the monetary standpoint the loss of so 
many potential or actual breadwinners 
is great. Nor can computation stop 
there. A church of Christ, St. Mark’s 
Lutheran, whose Sunday school pupils 
and teachers were aboard the craft, has 
been stripped of all its official board, as 
well as of hundreds of its children, youth 
and women. Grief unutterable has come 
to a section of the metropolis known as 
Little Germany, the very list of victims 
opening the eyes of many hitherto igno- 
rant as to the social conditions and reli- 
gious affiliations of multitudes else un- 
known. 


HREE lines of investigation are under 

way—a Federal one backed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Cortelyou 
of the Department of La- 
bor and Commerce, a legal 
one pushed by District 
Attorney Jerome, and a coroner’s inquest, 
on which some of the most eminent edu- 
cators, bankers and distinguished citizens 
of the city will serve as jurors. It is un- 
derstood at the start that even under 
most favorable conditions, with the best 
of marine construction, and with fire ap- 
paratus and life preservers in perfect con- 
dition, some risk is run by all who go on 
such excursions. The aim of the thor- 
ough investigation to which all officials— 
Federal and municipal—now stand pledged 
is to determine whether the General 
Slocum was complying with law as to her 
structure and equipment, and whether 
the Federal inspectors’ recent guarantee 
of compliance with law was honest or 
wasafraud. One of the leading officials 
of the bureau for inspecting vessels, with 
headquarters in Washington, does not 
hesitate to say that—generally speaking 
—steamboat companies use political influ- 
ence to bring about inspection that 
amounts to collusion with criminal eva- 
sion of law. What the public is most 
deeply concerned with now—apart from 
its practical manifestations of sympathy 
with the bereaved, with the fatherless 
and motherless and the orphaned sur- 
vivors—is to know whether this terrible 
affair is another proof of the trail of 
‘‘oraft’’? over our national life. 


Responsibility 
for the Tragedy 


, SSIA’S alleged protest to the United 
States against our moving now 
against Turkey gives the London Specta- 

tor an opportunity to say 
The United States that neither Russia nor 
versus Turkey 

any other European 
Power must be surprised or aggrieved if 
we deal with Turkey in a way to main- 
tain our rights and to conserve our self- 
respect. To those persons or Powers 
who say that because we assert the Mon- 
roe Doctrine with respect to the Western 
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Hemisphere we are precluded from any 
influence on European, Asiatic or Afri- 
can states when they touch American 
subjects, the Spectator says that they are 
irrational. Such exclusion, such refusal 
to permit us to enforce compensation for 
wrongs done, it argues, would be to ex- 
clude us from the list of civilized nations. 
The Spectator advises Europe to awake 
to the fact that we have entered the cir- 
cle of the great Powers of the world, 
that we must be reckoned with in Euro- 
pean councils. Policy, it thinks, dic- 
tates this course, for an attempt to deal 
with us as if we are a negligible quantity 
or an outsider will only lead to a rude 
awakening for Europe some day, and 
will cause bitterness in the end. 

Rumors still come from Washington 
about the determination of the Admin- 
istration to send a large fleet to Turkish 
waters after the difficulty with Morocco 
is settled, which will back up peremp- 
tory demands on Turkey by United States 
Minister Leishmann. Our Government 
just now is more concerned with recog- 
nition by Turkey of our parity of stand- 
ing with other Powers, and with securing 
for our educational institutions rights _ 
that have been granted to schools con- 
trolled by men of other nations, than it 
is with the matter of indemnity for losses 
by mob violence. The one affects na- 
tional prestige; the other only persons 
or institutions and their treasuries. 


SSASSINATION is the natural fruit 
of such a régime of rule by force as 
Russia has carried on in Finland of late. 
The killing of General Bobri- 
‘* Sic Semper k off, governor of Finland, by- 
Tyrannis a . 
asm of an eminent Finn 
and a member of the senate, is not sur- 
prising in view of all that Finland has 
had to endure from Russia while the 
latter has been carrying out her policy of 
denationalizing a state which had its own 
high type of civilization, its own religious 
faith, its own aspirations, and its rights 
solemnly guaranteed to it by Russia afore- 
time. An effort is being made to make 
it appear that the assassin was prompted 
to his act by incendiary propaganda aris- 
ing in Sweden and England. Our reading 
of Finnish history for the past five years 
leads us to believe that young Schaumann 
was simply voicing the despair and wrath 
of Finnish patriotism. Doubtless his act 
was as unwise as it was wicked ordinarily ; 
doubtless it will aggravate the sitnation 
rather than better it. At the same time 
it will give Russia an ‘‘arrest of thought,’ 
at a time when she has much to fear from 
internal dissension as well as from a 
foreign foe. 


HE Russian fleet under Admiral 

Skrydloff, with headquarters at V ladi- 
vostock, has had the temerity to venture 
forth, gain Korean waters, 
and attack Japanese trans- 
ports en route to Korea with troops. 
Apparently they have eluded the Japanese 
scouting fleet under Admiral Kamimura 
and have been able to get back to port 
without being intercepted. The event 
has no particular importance, save as it 
will compel Japan to be more careful to 
send armed convoys with hér transports. 
She has grown a bit reckless, so unchal- 
lenged has been her dominion on the- 
water. Russian success on land has not. 


The Far East 
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been conspicuous. Russian forces under 
General Stakelberg have been outfought 
at Wafang-kao by Japanese troops under 
General Oku, the Japanese artillery do- 
ing terrible damage. Each side fought 
doggedly, loss of life was great especially 
on the Russian side, but the Slav was 
clearly outclassed in tactical skill and 
in artillery equipment and operation. 
Japan’s second popular loan has been 
over-subscribed, so eager are the Japa- 
nese to give of their savings to national 
ends. 


A Dramatist of Conscience 


Hawthorne, whether or not he is the 
greatest of American writers, is undoubt- 
edly the most universal in his appeal. 
He deals, that is, with the reality which 
lies behind and beneath the varying ap- 
pearances of the spirit of man in local 
custom, philosophy of life and the out- 
ward forms of faith. He is dramatic 
always; but to him the essential drama 
of the world is played out on the stage 
of the single human soul. Whether it be 
the Puritan minister, Dimmesdale, or the 
mysterious wearer of the black mask, or 
the Italian count whose sin first makes 
him wholly human, it is the inward strug- 
gle which he broods upon and not the 
outward show. He isa dramatist of con- 
science and appeals to every man who has 
known the experience of sin in his own 
soul. 

It is the mistake of shallow people to 
think of the author of The Scarlet Letter 
as the analyst and interpreter of New 
England Puritanism. For these tasks he 
had one qualification, and only one—his 
inheritance of the New England tradi- 
tion and the New England conscience. 
But Hawthorne’s New England was that 
of Salem and Boston. With the broader 
and sturdier Puritanism of Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts he had few 
real points of contact. His problem of 
sin was essentially the Puritan problem; 
but he had no sympathy with, and appar- 
ently little understanding of the Puritan 
solution in the sphere of God’s purpose 
and Christ’s saving work and rule. 

It is a denuded Puritanism, therefore, 
in which his drama of conscience works 
itself out. The scenes are laid in the 
darkness of the valley of the shadow of 
death. The judgment of God which 
speaks in the soul of man is there, but 
not the mercy of Christ, out of which a 
companionship of suffering pledges heal- 
ing for our need. In this the picture is 
untrue to the Puritanism of New Eng- 
land in its sternest days, while yet by its 
ignorance or its self-limitation it becomes 
true to the experience of all men who have 
sinned and must endure the fruits and 
expiate the guilt which they have brought 
upon their souls. Yet by this limitation 
the drama of conscience with which 
Hawthorne continually busied himself, in 
its own sphere of art makes a broader if 
not higher appeal than it could have done 
as the interpreter of Christian experience. 
It shuts itself from the domain of the 
gospel to wrestle more grimly and more 
powerfully with the experiences every 
sinner knows. It is less profound as a 
philosophy ; but it is more concentered in 
its own domain of the soul’s battle in the 
dark. 

Judged as a writer, therefore, Haw- 
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thorne is at his best when there is least 
machinery to handle and least stage-set- 
ting for his play. He is greater in New 
England than in Rome, where he is not 
completely master of his surroundings. 
The simplicity of the colonial village life, 
seen through the haze of years, exactly 
suits his method, and The Scarlet Letter 
is his masterpiece because it brings the 
drama of conscience undistracted to the 
center of the stage. 

The art of Hawthorne is so simple, 
genuine and unpretending that it has a 
special lesson for this straining, strutting 
age. We ask a rich stage setting and a 
crowd of actors in our stories. We search 
the corners of the earth for local color 
and unusual character. But the heart 
was a world wide enough for Hawthorne, 
as it is for genius always. If he blows 
no trumpet, his quiet words leave us 
memory pictures which it is not easy to 
forget. Upon the swift success and huge 
rewards of the present literary market, 
his slow growth of popular approval and 
his certain perpetuity of fame cast a sug- 
gestive light. 


The Virility of Goodness 


One of the deadliest bacilli of error 
that can poison human society is the 
insidious skepticism that goodness is 
dullness or weakness. The idea is far 
too general, especially among young men, 
that to be good is to live the life of the 
frog in his pool—blinking, sluggish, sol- 
emn, and withal croaking, and that the 
real flavor of life consists in doing some- 
thing a little off-color morally, dashing 
across the line of rectitude into that dan- 
gerous but delicious land of the immoral, 
where all zest and adventure hide. Of 
course, thinks the boy coming to a sense 
of freedom from outside restraint, one 
need not go so far across the line but 
that he can get back in time for the last 
trump; but in order to have a real good 
time one must not be ‘‘ too good.”’ 

The only way to account for this per- 
sistent and pernicious misconception is 
that it comes from confusing genuine 
goodness and goody-goodness, righteous- 
ness and self-righteousness. All that can 
be said in criticism of the narrow, life- 
less, humdrum superficiality of mock 
goodness, self-assuming virtue, is true. 
If there is any portrait in the Rogues’ 
Gallery of spiritual vices that needs to 
be published and studied till every das- 
tardly feature is well known it is that of 
Mr. Hypocrisy with all his relatives, from 
Mistress Self-righteousness down to little 
Goody-goodiness. When humanity has 
come to recognize the mean, deceptive 
and withal dull and commonplace coun- 
tenances of these falsifiers it will be im- 
possible longer to confuse them with the 
sterling, winsome and vivacious faces of 
true goodness and her kin. 

This discounting of virtue as dull and 
prosaic lies also in the false appreciation 
of the sensuous as compared with the 


spiritual and of excess as compared to 


temperance. To gratify the senses self- 
ishly may mean the more immediate and 
intense sensuous pleasure, but to find the 
spiritual within the material, the soul of 
beauty, the heart of natural joy, is in the 
long run to gain the only vital enjoy- 
ment. 

Perhaps the best refutation of this 
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subtle doubt of the real vitality and suf- 
ficiency and joy of genuine goodness is 
the zest and intensity and vitality of truly 
good men—such men as Paul, Francis of 
Assisi, Martin Luther, Charles Kingsley, 
Horace Bushnell, Phillips Brooks—above 
all of Him who spoke as no other man 
has spoken, of ‘‘my joy.’’ A good life, 
a truly sound, sweet, wholesome Chris- 
tian life is a living challenge to the super- 
ficial, inexperienced skepticism of the 
joyous sufliciency of true goodness. 


Psychology and Religion 


We know of a young French Protes- 
tant student of divinity attracted to this 
country for graduate work solely by the 
fame of Prof. William James and Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, and by the high estimate 
which French theologians and psycholo- 
gists put on these pioneer American in- 
terpreters of religious phenomena in the 
light of modern psychology, using the 
scientific method. Presideut Hall of 
Clark University, together with Profes- 
sors Coe, Starbuck and Leuba, has begun 
the publication of a Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education, which, for 
clergymen and laymen who have entered 
on this range of thought and reading, 
will be valuable. 

Dr. Hall, in his salutatory editorial, 
states that ‘‘the religious nature has dis- 
eases both chronic and acute,” that in- 
spiration and other functions of the Holy 
Spirit must be studied comparatively 
along with demonstrations ‘‘of genius 
and ecstatic and hypnoid states,’’ that 
the practice of confession of sin to a con- 
fessor has had of late ‘‘a new and even 
clinical justification as a therapeutic 
process of extraditing the traumata of evil 
from the soul in a way which is most 
suggestive in explaining how sin may be 
forsaken and how pardon operates sub- 
jectively,’’ that ‘Scripture is coming to 
be slowly revealed as the chief practical 
text-book of the race in a large ethnic 
psychology,” that prayer’s ‘‘high sub- 
jective function for man is established 
(by psychology) even if no prayer had 
ever been objectively answered,’’ and 
that ‘‘modern psychic study emphasizes 
sin and evil as the Church grows euphe- 
mistic about them.” If these things are 


-so then there is need of a journal which 


will put at the command of spiritual and 
ethical teachers that knowledge which 
makes ‘‘some bio-psychologists almost 
wish to take the pulpit to bring out 
aright the old anthems of Pauline con- 
viction of sin and Socratic convictions of 
human ignorance.”’ 

The terminology of this new body of 
knowledge is new and difficult; and its 
modifying effects on old statements of 
truth will be apparent to any who read 
the first number of this new periodical 
from cover to cover; but neither con- 
tempt, ridicule or condemnation will af- 
fect the situation. If it is true it will en- 
dure. Geology and biology had their day 
of clash with orthodox doctrine, and have 
not been routed. So religious phenomena 
are about to be studied as methodically 
and thoroughly as the phenomena of the 
outer world in which man lives and those 
of his physical origin have been. The 
process of investigation will entail on 
many who pursue it that absorption in 
structure which makes many a botanist 
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oblivious to the beauty of the flower he 
dissects and analyzes. But the world does 
not propose prohibition of botany in the 
interests of adoration of daisies or prim- 
roses. Hugo de Vries, the Dutch biologist 
and student of plant life, has his great 
place today in furnishing evidence bear- 
ing on the doctrine of evolution; and the 
poems of Burns and Wordsworth will 
continue to elevate mankind. There are 
those, too, who can both botanize and 
poetize. 

Practically considered, however, this 
has to be said: Most persons are content 
with the beauty of the flower and its 
instant appeal to eye or nose. Neither 
for practical purposes like the manufac- 
turing chemist, nor for scientific purposes 
like the botanist or biologist are they con- 
cerned with the composition or structure 
of flower or leaf. So the great majority 
of men are most in need of religion as 
the flowering out of a universal instinct, 
not of analysis of their spiritual states. 


The Service of Friendship 


In friendship all the other relations of 
our lives tend to establish and perpetuate 
themselves. Yet just because it is so high 
and pure, the best of all God’s gifts, even 
friendship cannot be complete without 
broadening into social relations. There 
is a selfishness of love, as well as loneli- 
ness. In the highest ideal a friend be- 
longs with his friend that both may be- 
come more eflicient instruments for the 
work of God. : 

The great questions which we ask our- 
selves—how to make friends, with whom 
friendship is desirable, and how to keep 
friends in the midst of the changes and 
misunderstandings and separations of the 
world—can only be rightly answered in 
this broader view. Christ is our chief 
of friends, and all relations of intimacy 
are to be instruments in his hands for 
service. We two, who being Christians 
are also friends, are not merely one for 
mutual aid and sympathy, but we three 
are one—Christ and friend and self—in 
service for the world. Even the highest 
and most enduring of the personal affec- 
tions must complete itself in the social 
helpfulness to which Christ calls his peo- 
ple. 

So is it also when we ask how we shall 
make the most of self for the uses of the 
friends we cherish. Self-improvement 
merely for self’s sake is an unsatisfying 
aim. Culture that ends in self-aggran- 
dizement, even through broadening knowl- 
edge and deepening power, can never lead 
us high or far upon our spirit’s way. It 
is not until we have passed from self and 
passed beyond the thought of a single 
friend to devotion, whole-souled and un- 
doubting, to the Friend of friends who 
gave his life for us that the struggle to 
be free and strong, to gain knowledge 
and to train the faculties of the body and 
the soul takes on its higher color and its 
greater joy. 

These then are our consolations and 
enjoyments, the highest of which our 
souls are capable, the most blessed and 
enduring to which human life can at- 
tain. A friend is ours without fear of 
loss when the relation is established in 
the love of Christ and serves his pur- 
poses. In all the highest friendships 
God is partner and takes his own delight. 


Were there no other friends in reach, no 
sympathizing heart upon which to lean, 
no spur of a brother’s thought and wish 
to reward attainment, the friendship of 
Christ would be consummation and mo- 
tive and triumph for our earthly life. 
The height and depth and breadth of what 
he is and is to us we never can exhaust. 
That love, that friendship leads to service 
for his sake and in his name and in that 
service finds perpetual delight. 





Our Handbook Topie for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, June 26—July 2. 1 Samuel 20: 17-23, 
35-42. 


In Brief 
A bequest to a New York church is set apart 
for its boy’s club. This is a straw. 


Two articles in this issue, both from the 
pens of theological professors, incline the 
reader to a greater valuation of quiet hours 
and vacation periods. 


The visible and invisible church are venera- 
ble expressions for ancient conceptions. Now 
the university presidents begin to talk of the 
university visible and the university invisible. 





Peter Rowe, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Alaska, is said to have subsisted on wild 
rabbits for three days lately while lost on a 
missionary tour. John the Baptist had wild 
honey and a warmer climate. 





The assassin of Rey. Benjamin Labaree, the 
missionary recently murdered in Persia, at 
last has been captured and taken to Tiflis for 
trial, the British consul acting as prosecutor. 
Lovers of justice will be glad of this. 





**Commencement’”’ is a word often used at 
this season. As applied to college anni- 
versaries it does not mean the beginning of 
study, but the commencement of active life by 
those who have completed their college studies. 





A certain young minister, who is striving to 
fit himself for the largest service of which he 
is capable, spends one morning each week 
studying the literature of missions. The 
churches will find in him an able leader in 
years to come. 





Of recent graduates of Bowdoin College 
more than ten years out of college 493 are 
earning on an average $3,336a year. The phy- 
sicians average $4,687, the lawyers $4,577, the 
educators $2,258 and the ministers of the gos- 
pel $1,559. President Hyde is authority for 
these figures. 





Revival services by ‘“‘Gypsy Smith” in 
South Africa have done more to bring the 
parted Christians of the Cape Colony together 
than anything else that has beendone. Dutch 
and English ministers who since the Boer war 
have not fraternized are now reconciled and 
brethren in Christ again. 





It is not surprising but none the less gratify- 
ing that the leading Jewish organizations of 
Boston have met, and made known their dis- 
gust with the efforts of certain Jews bent on 
lucre-getting to make it seem that Jewish 
synagogues wish to be beneficiaries of Sunday 
shows at Revere Beach. 





One hundred and sixty-one million, eight 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand, seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars’ worth of property in the 
United States and Canada has been destroyed 
by fire since the year began. Do all you can 
on the Fourth of July to keep from adding to 
this unprecedented record of waste. 





Every new industry means more opportunity 
for work and wages. It is but little more than 
twenty-five years since telephones began to be 
used, and they furnish employment already 
for 80,000 employees, who receive in payment 
$36,000,000 per year. Over five billion talks 
were conducted over the wires last year. 
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The vote of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society at Fitchburg last month to sus- 
tain its own committee in its difference with the 
national committee was not unanimous, though 
so declared by the moderator, who it is said 
corrected himself and said that the vote was 
not unanimous. One vote, by Rev. P. W. Ly- 
man, was in the negative. 





A discerning, level-headed young man is 
Mr. Von Vogt, the new general secretary of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
His article on page 886 shows that he has al- 
ready studied to advantage the great move- 
ment of which he is a leader and for whose 
conduct he is likely to be more and more re- 
sponsible as the years go on. 





Harnack, the eminent German theologian 
and historian, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. He will visit this country this fall, 
attend a great congress of European and 
American savants at the St. Louis Exposition, 
lecture at some of our leading divinity schools 
and make first-hand study of American life. 





The retiring moderator of the Church of 
Scotland in his sermon opening the General 
Assembly just held in Edinburgh, said that 
one of the greatest evils and weaknesses of the 
Presbyterian Church at the present time was 
the tendency to Congregationalism. So say 
the Protestant Episcopal bishops of this coun- 
try. Strange, isn’t it, how democracy will as- 
sert itself? 





The death of Dr. Nathan Smith Davis re- 
moves not only one of the oldest and best- 
known physicians of Chicago and the Interior, 
but also an able and persistent advocate of 
medicine practiced without the use of alcohol. 
As editor of medical journals and a contribu- 
tor to the daily and monthly press of the coun- 
try, he has had a wide influence on his pro- 
fession and on society at large. 





We are popularly known as “‘ Americans ”’ 
the world over. Canadians are known as 
Canadians, Mexicans as Mexicans and Peru- 
vians as Peruvians. What has been colloquial 
is now to become formally correct. Secretary 
of State Hay has given orders to all diplomatic 
and consular officials of the United States to 
substitute the word American for the words 
United States wherever and whenever the 
latter are used now. 





“Cast your bread upon the waters and it 
will return after many days.’’ The courtesy 
shown to Spanish prisoners brought to the 
United States after we had fought Spain in 
Cuba and the military honors paid by United 
States army officials to the dead Spanish sol- 
diers buried in the Philippines have touched 
the Spanish nation, and the leading club of 
Manila has decided to participate in the com- 
ing Fourth of July celebration by Americans. 





Dr. C. E. Jefferson in his baccalaureate 
sermon at the University of New York paid 
his respects in scathing language to the man 
well-educated and cultured, who declines to 
exercise his privileges and rights as a citizen 
and who yet is full of criticism for his country 
but does nothing to make it better. Presidents 
Raymond of Union College and Reed of Dick- 
inson College, in their sermons, both pointed 
out the passing away of popular control in 
our politics, the increase of power of the 
“* machine,’’ and the portents of another revo- 
lution and another Declaration of Independ- 
ence which will restore their rights te the 
people again. 





It is somewhat amusing—only that and noth- 
ing more—to read in the Pilot that ‘“‘the 
only Christianity which ever struck deep root 
in Japan has been Catholic (Roman) Chris- 
tianity. It offered the notes of unity and 
consistency which the keen minds of these 
Orientals demanded.” If the Pilot will name 
any Roman Catholic Japanese Christians to- 
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day who hold positions as conspicuous in 
the State as many Protestants now hold we 
will be obliged for the information. If it will 
name any Roman Catholic missionaries who 
have been taken into the counsels of the 
Mikado’s advisers as eminent Protestant mis- 
sionaries have been, we will be obliged to it 
for the information. 


The recent death of Prof. Heman Humphrey 
Neill, for thirty years connected with Amherst 
College and for most of the time professor in 
English literature, will be mourned by hun- 
dreds of students who owe to him their first 
insight into the beauty and the moral signifi- 
cance of the masterpieces of English prose 
and poetry. He was one of the first men in 
his department in this country to teach Eng- 
lish literature from the point of view not of 
syntax and construction, but of its relation to 
the life of nations and of individuals. Many 
an Amherst man now in a responsible position 
felt in his student years Professor Neill’s 
molding touch as well as the charm of his 
personality. He long has been the victim of 
ill health, but in his prime he was a popular 
preacher in leading Congregational churches 
as well as in the college pulpit at Amherst. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Despite the increase in number and better- 
ing in quality of high schools, the old-time 
New England academies for boys and girls 
hold their own in a number of places and here 
and there gains on the record of previous 
years. Monson Academy, which last week 
celebrated its centennial, is a case in point 
and Cushing Academy at Ashburnham, Mass., 
isanother. Tucked away among the hills of 
northern Worcester County in a lovely natural 
environment and efficiently guided for the 
past seventeen years by Principal Cowell and 
a staff of excellent teachers, this institution 
ministers to nearly 200 students drawn from 
all over the country. In fact, in this year’s 
graduating class of forty, was a bright, young 
Japanese. Founded by a native of Ashburn- 
ham, who made his fortune in Boston and 
amply endowed, Cushing gives an excellent 
ali-around training at a moderate cost. At the 
Commencement exercises last week I was 
pleased with the caliber of the pupils, with 
the excellent equipment and with the whole- 
some moral and religious atmosphere. Such 
institutions will never be crowded to the wall 
by more fashionable schools for the separate 
education of the sexes and their situation, 
in what is still the simon pure country, at a 
considerable remove from large cities, will 
count more and more as the reaction from 
urban life becomes stronger. 


7 
. * 


It was delightful to mark at the Cushing 
Commencement the pride and devotion of the 
citizens of Ashburnham to the school. Several 
of its leading business men render valuable 
service on the board of trustees and at the 
dinner the town element was quite as conspic- 
uous as the student contingent. I realized as I 
surveyed the scene, how close to the life of the 
people are our best schools and colleges. It is 
not only the fond fathers and adoring mothers 
who figure in the round of Commencement 
festivities, but in most cases the entire com- 
munity comes to look upon the school as one 
of its own assets and thus the educational 
stream overflows its banks and fertilizes the 
adjacent territory. This is the great glory of 
our American educational system in contrast, 
I believe, with the best English schools and 
colleges which have, traditional y at least, min- 
istered chiefly to the aristocratic and wealthier 


classes. 
7 ad 7. 
Coming down on the train with Dr. Henson 
of Tremont Tempk, Boston, the orator of the 
day at Cushing, I asked him how he liked 


Boston compared with Brooklyn and Chicago, 
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the cities in which the larger portion of his 
ministerial life has been spent. His reply 
would have gratified the most ardent lover of 
the Hub. He characterized the other cities as 
“great, sprawling monstrosities.”” He has 
found Bostonians, so far as he comes in con- 
tact with them at Tremont Temple, remark- 
ably responsive to the gospel appeal and he 
speaks gratefully of the cordial reception 
given to him generally. Hethinks that New 
England people, notwithstanding their reputa- 
tion of intellectuality, like mightily to eat. 
Since his coming he has gone from one banquet 
to another till he says he is a little tired of 
being obliged to stand on his feet like a dog 
and speak for his dinner. In this rdle Dr. 
Henson is conspicuously successful, being sur- 
charged with apt stories and quick to strike 
a popular chord. He tells me, by the way, 
that he reads voraciously and widely and that 
he often works in his study till three o’clock 
in the morning, always being able to quickly 
make up his arrearages of sleep and always 
in good enough health to eat a hearty meal at 
midnight. So having disregarded all his life 
hygenic laws, this youth of seventy-two, can 
orate for an hour at any time, day or evening, 
and not feel a bit wearied. 


In and Around Boston 


Off for Europe 

Two of the earliest outgoing European min- 
isterial travelers of the season are our pastors 
in Charlestown, Rev. W. B. Forbush, Ph.D., 
of Winthrop Church, and Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen of First Church. They sailed last 
Saturday on the Romanic, and a large com- 
pany of faithful parishioners were on the dock 
to bid them Godspeed. Mr. and Mrs. Forbush 
go to Italy, and from thence they make their 
way north, returning to this country about the 
middle of August. Mr. MacQueen will visit 
Fez, Morocco, Tangier, Algiers, Carthage, 
and the oases in Sahara. Afterwards he goes 
to Granada in Spain, and on to the Pyrenees. 
He will make a study of the present condi- 
tions in Morocco and Spain, and also of the 
new excavations of Carthage. 


As to Park Street Edifice 

Last Monday evening, after a prolonged dis- 
cussion, the members of Park Street Church 
who were present at a meeting called to take 
action on the plans of the ecclesiastical society 
for proposed changes, voted in favor of taking 
down the building and erecting a structure 
to be leased by the Boston Herald Company. 
Rev. Dr. Withrow, the pastor, presided and 
opened the meeting with prayer. His son-in- 
law, Deacon D. C. Brewer, explained the 
terms of the proposed lease, and dwelt on the 
futility of the sentiment for preserving the 
building. There was earnest speaking on both 
sides. Those in favor of the lease urged that 
revenues were decreasing, attendance dimin- 
ishing, and that a removal to some residential 
neighborhood might bring back prosperity. 
Those opposed believed that no new location 
was calling for a Congregational church and 
that if the unrest caused by discussion of 
changes should end, the church with new men 
and methods might do its best work in the 
center of the city on this historic ground. The 
vote was close, 68 being in favor to 59 against 
removal. The parish meeting was to be held 
last Tuesday evening, when it was expected 
that the members, 24 in number, would take 
final action. 


Swampscott’s New Pastor 

One of Connecticut’s younger workers, who 
has made a success in his first parish, is Rev. 
George H. Johnson, recently called from Mon- 
roe to Swampscott, Mass. Coming direct from 
Yale Seminary to a hill town in which 1,043 
persons are ministered to by six churches, he 
at once won the loyalty and love of his par- 
ishioners; and by his thoughtful pulpit work, 
wise leadership, athletic and social interests, 
became the friend of the boys and girls, drew 
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and inspired the young people, and united as 
well as strengthened the entire membership. 
He leaves for his new field with the abiding 
affection of his parish and the warm esteem 
of his fellow- workers in the state. 


Rev. F. S. Hatch Back from 
India 


For the past three years Rev. F. S. Hatch, 
formerly Congregational pastor at Monson, 
Mass., has been traveling through India by 
rail, steamer, elephants, camels, bullock carts, 
chairs, coolie back and in small boats poled up 
narrow streams, visiting one mission station 
after another, from Cape Comorin to Kashmir, 
from Bombay to Burma, to study the condition 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies in India 
aud to help them. He went out under the 
commission of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

On his way home he visited societies in 
China and Japan and when he arrived in 
Boston last week he received a royal welcome. 
He had three yearsful of news to relate and 
in it all not a word of discouragement, but en- 
thusiasm for what has already been done and 
plans for what is yet to be done. At the re- 
ception given him at Tremont Temple last 
Monday evening there was not time for half 
the information, stories, questions and an- 
swers. 

Since young people are much the same the 
world around, it follows that a young people’s 
society is not very different in India from in 
America. In their meetings they sing the 
same songs translated into the language of 
the place. The natives of India have a natu- 
ral love for meetings of all kinds and they are 
enthusiastically fond of Christian Endeavor 
meetings; several young men walked forty 
miles to attend a conference. 

The working plans are, of course, adapted 
to the needs of the country. They are practi- 
eal, too. When a new boy arrives at a certain 
school he is taken in hand by a member of the 
“bath committee” of the Junior Christian 
Endeavor, who instructs him concerning the 
possibilities of the bath, and keeps a careful 
eye for a few days on the condition of his 
finger nails. Perhaps the new boy is himself 
put on the ‘‘ compound cleaning ” committee, 
and keeps the compound free from scraps of 
paper and rubbish. If he is ill his meals are 
brought him, and he is cared for by the “ sick 
visiting ’’ committee. 

Mr. Hatch is certain that Christian Endeavor 
isan important part of the religious work in 
India. He quotes the opinions of three mis- 
sionaries on the subject: 

“* Christian Endeavor has come to stay; it 
fills a place and satisfies a demand nothing else 
does in our work.’ ‘I believe in Christian 
Endeavor for India, because I think it in- 
cludes more useful instrumentalities than any 
other method of work in this epoch.’ ‘I did 
not always take this view, but in the last 
two years I have come to the conelusion that 
Christian Endeavor is exactly what is needed 
for the spread of the gospel to India.’ 

“* These quotations,’’ says Mr. Hatch, *‘ from 
three different missionaries representing dif- 
ferent denominations and different countries, 
fairly represent the feeling towards Christian 
Endeavor on the part of the most enterprising 
missionaries throughout India. My farewell 
tour, which covered nearly 4,000 miles through 
country I had visited earlier in my work, was 
the most encouraging journey of all my travels 
in India. The cordiality with which I was 
personally received was of course very pleas- 
ant, but the just and encouraging estimate of 
the value of Christian Endeavor for the young 
converts of India surpassed all my ¢xpecta- 
tions, although I went to India full of courage 
as to the value of Christian Endeavor prin- 
ciples and methods.” 

At the reception Monday evening Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Hume of India was also a guest and 
spuke. M. A. H. 
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Ao} Interpretation of the 
Great Novelist on his 
Religious Side 








Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Valuation 


of Solitude 


By Prof. J. W. Buckham, Pacific Seminary 


An Article Appropriate to 


Approaching Centenary 
Celebrations 











Nathaniel Hawthorne has come to be 
regarded by a great many as having been 
a confirmed and misanthropic recluse. 
One may instance an article on The Soli- 
tude of Nathaniel Hawthorne, in the 
Atlantic Monthly of November, 1901, by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More. The conception is 
in the main a mistaken one. Hawthorne 
was pre-eminently a man of solitude and 
an interpreter of solitude, but the defect 
of those who like Mr. More make this the 
central trait of his character lies not only 
in the exaggeration of this one trait but 
in the wrong estimate of the nature and 
office of solitude in Hawthorne’s own life 
and conception. 


SOLITUDE VERSUS LONELINESS 


Solitude and loneliness are two different 
states which are commonly confounded. 
Solitude is being alone, loneliness is being 
lonely. Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
a solitary man; he was not a lonely 
man. And yet under the term 
‘solitude’? Mr. More’ persistently 
ascribes to Nathaniel Hawthorne 
loneliness. Loneliness is forlorn, 
barren, miserable; solitude may be, 
and in the case of Hawthorne was, 
rich, productive, joyful. It is en- 
tirely impossible for one who un- 
derstands the true Hawthorne to 
conceive of the youth or even the 
young man, reading, musing, writing 
alone in that sacred chamber in the 
old Herbert Street house in Salem 
or wandering by night through the 
quaint streets or by day along the 
shore and over the hills and fields, 
as lonely, morbid, miserable. He 
himself has made it impossible in those 
reminiscent words written in the same 
chamber years afterward, ‘‘ Living in sol- 
itude till the fullness of time was come, 
I still kept the dew of my youth and the 
freshness of my heart.”’ Strong in body, 
vigorous in intellect, buoyant in heart, 
this anointed youth was simply using sol- 
itude to largest and most fruitful ends, 
absorbing, observing, meditating — pre- 
paring for the great calling which he 
knew in his heart of hearts he was to 
fulfill. 


A BEAUTIFUL DOMESTIC LIFE 


It is true that he came very near be- 
coming the victim instead of the master 
of solitude. His blessed solitude was 
fast becoming ‘‘cursed solitude,’’ misgiv- 
ings were coming upon him apace, isola- 
tion was fast merging into a loneliness 
that would have wrecked his genius and 
strewn its fragments upon the shores of 
Poe’s ‘‘Nevermore’’ when, by the grace 
of God, love stole into his heart and saved 
him to the uttermost. From the moment 
that Sophia Peabody met his great search- 
ing eyes with hers Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was never, in any bereft or somber sense, 
a solitary man. A more perfect spiritual 
union is not recorded in the annals of 
literature. It is the counterpart of that 
of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Bar- 


rett. Concerning Hawthorne’s home life 
the testimony is conclusive. He finds 
unspeakable peace and happiness in his 
home. Not only as a husband but as a 
father he is irreproachable. His love for 
his daughters and his companionship 
with his son are exceedingly beautiful. 
He stands out conspicuously and ideaily 
as a domestic man. . And yet no recogni- 
tion or hint of this fact, which absolutely 
removes Hawthorne from the ranks of 
lonely men, appears in Mr. More’s article. 

Home life, to be sure, did not entirely 
eradicate Hawthorne’s habit of solitude. 
He did not thenceforth sit always by the 
kitchen stove or beside his wife’s work- 
table, nor was he invariably to be found 
in the nursery, although he took a large 
share in the care and training of ‘the chil- 
dren. He had a higher conception of the 
home than that. He had his own work 
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to do and his own thoughts to think, and 
he found solitude essential to his best 
thought and work. Indeed few men have 
given us so valuable a lesson of the true 
uses of solitude. His was what has been 
well denominated ‘‘tonic solitude.” If 
you would know in what way and to what 
purpose Hawthorne used solitude, read 
A Solitary at Home, or that delicious 
sketch of a day alone on the seashore en- 
titled, Footprints on the Seashore, clos- 
ing with this exquisite apology for soli- 
tude: ‘‘ But grudge me not the day that 
has been spent in seclusion which yet 
was not solitude, since the great sea has 
been my companion, and the little sea- 
birds my friends, and the wind has told 
me his secrets, and airy shapes have 
flitted around me in my heritage. Such 
companionship works an effect upon a 
man’s character as if he had been ad- 
mitted to the society of creatures that 
are not mortal. And, when at noontide, 
I tread the crowded streets, the influence 
of the day will still be felt, so that I shall 
walk among men kindly and as a brother, 
with affection and sympathy, but yet 
shall not melt into the indistinguishable 
mass of human kind. I shall think my 
own thoughts and feel my own emotions 
and possess my individuality unviolated.”’ 

It is not necessary to assert that all of 
Hawthorne’s solitude was thus refreshing 


and fruitful, but even with all its futile 
hours and all its darker images, Haw- 
thorne has done more to commend soli- 
tude and discover its true value than to 
‘‘exhibit the loneliness of the individual 
as the one tragic calamity of mortal life, 
as the great primeval curse of sin.” 

That Hawthorne taught, as no other 
has ever done, the awfulness of separa- 
tion from human kind resulting from in- 
dividual and willful sinis most true. But 
that he represented solitude as in itself a 
state to be dreaded, or the loneliness of 
the individual as the inevitable and aw- 
ful shadow of individual existence ‘the 
one tragic calamity of mortal life” is a 
statement to be most seriously ques- 
tioned. 


NOT INDIFFERENT TO RELIGION 


The error in Mr. More’s interpretation 
of Hawthorne lies in his misunder- 
standing of Hawthorne’s religious 
convictions and motives. Thestate- 
ment of George Ripley (which Mr. 
More quotes) concerning Haw- 
thorne’s religious tendencies, 
‘“There were none, no reverence in 
his nature,’ is culpably untrue, as 
is Mr. More’s own statement, ‘“‘He 
was not skeptical, to judge from 
occasional utterances, but simply 
indifferent ; the matter did not inter- 
est him.’”’ Place over against those 
assertions Hawthorne’s own deep 
expressions of faith as found in 
his letters, together with the whole 
trend and atmosphere of his writ- 
ings, and either Hawthorne was a 
willful and gratuitous hypocrite or 
else Mr. More has seriously misjudged him. 

Does a man parting from his wife and 
children write ‘trusting in God’s mercy 
that we shall all meet again’? who does 
not believe in God, as Hawthorne wrote 
when he parted with Mrs. Hawthorne and 
his daughters, when the latter sailed from. 
Liverpool for Spain in 1855? Does an. 


-author describe religious faith with such. 


insight and sympathy as Hawthorne de- 
scribes Hilda’s, or treat the problem of 
immortality as Hawthorne has treated it 
in Septimius Felton, who is himself faith- 
less? Because Hawthorne was reticent 
upon religious subjects and did not attend 
church is slight ground upon which to 
pronounce him a religious skeptic or in- 
differentist. Such a man is not to be 
judged by conventional standards or sur- 
face inferences. He is to be judged by 
the witness of those who knew him best, 
by his own life and letters, and above all, 
by the tone and influences of his literary 
productions. All of these unite in prov- 
ing Hawthorne a man of an unobtrusive, 
unexpressive, but deep and real religious 
faith. And this determines the nature of 
his solitude. A solitude ‘‘cut loose from 
the consolation of Christian faith,” from 
which the presence of God, the Source 
and Support of the soul, and the hope of 
immortality are withdrawn, is.an isolation 
most dark and terrible.. 
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A CHRISTIAN THEIST 


But such was not the solitude of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. His solitude, while 
it bears none of the marks of pietism or 
mysticism, nevertheless gives every evi- 
dence of having been encompassed by the 
Divine Presence and of having consciously 
drawn from the creative sources of the 
Divine Lifeand Power. If it was haunted 
by images of human sin and sorrow it 
was supported by visions of the Infinite’s 
compassion and peace. It would be ex- 
travagant to represent Hawthorne as an 
exponent of Christianity in its wholeness, 
but it would be much more extravagant 
to represent him as an exponent of skep- 
ticism or agnosticism. Like Shakespeare 
and almost all of the masters of literature, 
he stood firmly upon the broad founda- 
tions of Christian theism. 

_ Of the three great apologists of solitude 
in American literature—Emerson, Haw- 
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thorne and Thoreau—Emerson stands for 
the solitude of Spirit communion, Thoreau 
for the solitude of nature communion and 
Hawthorne for the solitude of self-com- 
munion. It is undeniable that there is 
danger in solitude, especially in the soli- 
tude of self-communion, and Hawthorne 
comes the nearest of these three to mor- 
bidness and self-consumption. Walking 
upon the very brink of that precipice he 
yet escaped falling, and by keeping his 
feet on firm ground and his face to the 
stars he has afforded us another and 
much-needed lesson of the true value of 
solitude. For in this age of social service 
we are in danger of losing sight of the 
value of solitude, not only to self, but to 
society. Never did men need true soli- 
tude more than today, in order that we 
‘‘may walk among men kindly and as 
brothers and yet not melt into the indis- 
tinguishable mass of human kind.”’ 


The Gospel of the Agreeable 


By Kate Upson Clark, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is doubtful whether any effective 
preaching is done on ary subject on which 
the preacher does not feeldeeply. Lowell 
has well said ‘‘that brains can always be 
bought, but passion never comes to 
market.’’? One can sometimes think to 
order, but one can never feel to order— 
and it is deep feeling in one’s self which 
alone can create deep feeling in others. 

A new preacher in a certain community 
proposed to attack the habit of beer- 
drinking, which was almost universal 
there. Upon announcing his intention to 
one of his deacons, the latter looked trou- 
bled and advised him to wait a little 
while. Some months later, they had an- 
other discussion of the matter, and the 
deacon advised further waiting. ‘It 
won’t do a mite of good,’’ he declared. 
“They will keep on drinking beer here to 
the end of the chapter, and you will only 
get yourself disliked, and maybe have to 
leave.”’ 

** But I can tell them some things which 
perhaps they do not know,”’ cried the en- 
thusiastic young man. ‘‘ My conscience 
troubles me. A vast deal of harm is 
being done here. I ought at least to try 
to stop it.’ 

‘*But most of us don’t see anything 
wrong about drinking beer. I don’t care 
for it myself, but I confess I shouldn’t 
ever find much fault about other people’s 
drinking it. Take my advice. Preach 
about Job—and dwell on the need of pa- 
tience. Or take Joshua, and show how 
we can each of us gain the promised land 
by obedience to God—in a general sort of 
way, you know. That is the way Mr. L. 
used to preach, and they all liked it. Our 
folks don’t like cranky preaching and 
never did.”’ 

The young minister was reminded of 
Coleridge’s saying: ‘If I werea preacher 
in the city of London, I would not preach 
on the sin of wreckage. But if I were a 
preacher in a coast village, see if I would 
preach on anything else.’””’ He wondered 
if Coleridge really would have dared to 
do as he said. 

The conscientious writer and lecturer 
are met by the same difficulty. Nobody 
wants to hear about the disagreeable 
sins—the pressing questions of everyday 


life—which appertain to what are called 
‘“‘the minor morals,’’ though as health 
and thrift and happiness, and even life 
and death hang upon them, it is hard to 
see why they should be called ‘‘ minor.” 

“Tf you will let me talk about the bad 
effects of wearing corsets,’’ said a high- 
priced woman lecturer to a womans’ club 
committee, ‘‘I will promise to stir you 
as you were never stirred before—and I 
will speak for nothing.”’ 

“But our women don’t want to hear 
about that sort of thing,’’ rejoined the 
chairman of the committee. ‘They 
would only be made uncomfortable. 
They don’t want to be told that they 
should alter all their under and outer 
clothing—and then look like frumps and 
dowdies after all their pains. The trou- 
ble and expense would be appalling—and 
don’t you think that this flying in the 
face of custom is a little foolish? ’”’ 

There was no use in representing that 
comfort, health and God’s laws were on 
the side of the speaker. The chairman 
of the committee was right. Her club 
simply would not have listened to any 
such speech as was proposed. 

A distinguished clergyman longs to let 
forth a blast on the subject of the uni- 
versal and immoderate smoking which 
wastes the money of our young men, 
thus adding cruelly to the cest of living; 
and which narcotizes more or less the 
whole physical constitution, producing 
often in the reaction the unsteady hands 
and irritable tempers, and worse results, 
which flow from any disturbance of the 
nerve centers. But the good doctor finds 
that nobody wants to hear a philippic on 
smoking, nor on moderate drinking nor 
the immodesty of the modern drama. 
They want to hear about Job and Joshua 
—and about ‘‘temperament”? and ‘‘mi- 
crobes’”’ and ‘‘home and mother” and 
‘*household decoration ’’ and ‘‘ municipal 
art’’—or anything which does not imply 
rebuke of their own pet sins and weak- 
nesses. One who bears upon his heart 
the crying needs of the moment, which 
are wringing the soul of half the world 
with anguish, feels like flinging out to 
the crowds upon the street his burning 
message and adding Walt Whitman’s 
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fierce words, ‘‘Go lull yourselves with 
pianotunes .. . for I lull nobody.’’ The 
house over their heads may be on fire, 
but they say: ‘‘Let us pretend that it is 
all right. Let us talk about the weather 
or about anything else than the house 
afire. It is a most disagreeable subject, 
and I really do not feel up to the hard 
work required to put it out.” 

This is ‘‘human”’ and ‘‘natural,’’ but 
it is not Christian, nor patriotic. Is it 
not over again the comfortable cry, 
‘* After us the deluge ”’ ? 

“The great mass of people,’ said 
Phillips Brooks, ‘‘ are stunted and starved 
with superficialness. They never get be- 
neath the crust and skin of things with 
which they deal. They never touch the 
real reasons and meanings of living. It 
is better to be overwhelmed with the 
awful voice of God than to become satis- 
fied with the piping of mechanical cere- 
monies, or the lullabies of traditional 
creeds.”’ 

Christ came not to bring peace, but a 
sword; and is not this the mission of 
his ministers, in whatever sphere they 
serve? May he touch the hearts and lips 
and pens of his children with fire from on 
high, and utterly confound those who per- 
sist in crying, ‘‘ Peace,’’ when there is no 
peace! 





Further as to Frankfort 


The final program of the Congregational 
Summer Assembly at Frankfort, Mich., 
Aug. 6-22, is now about completed. A new 
and promising feature is a union rally of 
the young people of the Methodist Protestant, 
the United Brethren and the Congregational 
churches of the immediately surrounding 
states. The demand now comes that this rally 
be made one for the Y. P. 8. C. E. as there is 
to be no National C. E. Convention this year. 
So while the program will be planned espe- 
cially with reference to the young people of 
the three denominations now considering union 
it will also interest all. A great desire exists 
in the Interior States on the part of the young 
people of these denominations, to become bet- 
ter acquainted and so help forward union. 
The officers and leaders of the Y. P. C. U., 
the Young People’s Union of the United 
Brethren churches have expressed their will- 
ingness to change their name back to Y. P. S. 
C. E., and so come into closer fellowship with 
the Congregational young people. This will 
have a wholesome influence in the direction of 
bringing other young people’s organizations 
which have broken away from the Y. P. S. 
C. E. back to the mother organization. The 
date set for this rally will be Aug. 13-15. 

Frankfort is one of the loveliest and coolest 
spots on Lake Michigan. The prospect is 
encouraging for a large attendance. The 
interest in the assembly in the Eastern and 
Western states remote from Frankfort is more 
than was expected at this early stage, and it is 
hoped that this will continue to grow till 
August, and so bring a good number of the 
Eastern and the Western brethren together 
for study and fellowship. A good word for 
the assembly from pastors and friends will 
help a worthy institution. For booklets giving 
full information address Rev. H. S. Wanna- 
maker, secretary, Elyria, O. Ww. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. L. E. Evans, Ashburnham..............++ $2.00 
Fi P. BD. Big WARIO Raikes «caw in ccciccecdess 3.00 
Gilbert W. Chapin, Hartford, Ct............... 2.00 
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Why We Need Periods of 
Leisure and Recreation : : 








A Desert Place 


By Prof. John E. McFadyen, Knox College, Toronto 


A Timely Word with Re- 
gard to Vacation Days : : 











Few sentences in the New Testament 
are more pathetic to me than this, ‘‘ There 
were many coming and going, and the 
apostles of Jesus had no leisure so much 
as to eat.”’ Jesus had sent them away to 
do their beneficent work upon the bodies 
and the minds of men. They had done it; 
and now they had come back and gath- 
ered about him to tell him of all that had 
befallen them. Jesus listened with an in- 
terest mingled with joy and pity. He 
knew that for the happy prosecution of 
the work of life men need not only enthu- 
siasm but strength. And so when their 
tale is told, he simply says, ‘‘Come by 
yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
take a little rest.”” And in words of sim- 
ple pathos, the evangelist adds, ‘‘For 
crowds were coming and going, and they 
had not even a chance to eat.’’ So, at 
the Master’s bidding, they entered a boat 
and went away to a desert place apart. 

WHEN DUTY PRESSES 

This is indeed very touching; but the 
sequel is more touching still. For the kind 
wish of Jesus was defeated by the impor- 
tunity of the crowd; and when they 
crossed to their desert place where they 
had hoped to be by themselves apart, 
they found the place covered with a wait- 
ing throng that had hurried round the 
lake on foot. The work had to be begun 
again and the repose seemed further off 
than ever. In the attitude of Jesus to 
this new and unexpected obligation, we 
get a glimpse into the depths of his great 
heart. An ordinary man would have re- 
sented the appearance of a crowd which 
so effectively dispelled all hope of repose 
and deprived him and his of the rest they 
so sorely needed. But not so Jesus. 
‘*‘“When he landed and saw the great 
crowds, he had pity upom them and began 
to teach them many things.’’ Those who 
had come to him in such a way he could 
in no wise cast out. The seeming annoy- 
ance he accepted as a divine opportunity, 
and tired and disappointed as he and his 
disciples were, he gladly and uncomplain- 
ingly began again the great work which 
his Father had given him to do. 

It is worth pondering that Jesus delib- 
erately sought for himself and his disci- 
ples to escape from the crowd. It is also 
worth pondering that that escape proved 
impossible. In such a world as ours we 
are sometimes compelled by circumstances 
or by regard for some high moral law or 
for the sake of a needy brother to act 
against our better knowledge. We know 
very well that we must spare ourselves, 
or our strength—and to that extent our 
efficiency—will be impaired. Yet the cir- 
cumstances of our life so arrange them- 
selves that to spare ourselves is impossi- 
ble; and so long as we have strength to 
stand upon our feet we must go on 
with our work. These exacting demands, 
which seem at times so cruel; have no 
doubt their high compensations both here 
and hereafter; but while we must learn 
the stern obligation of service from the 
willingness of Jesus to do what he could 


for the crowd at the very time that he so 
yearned to be alone with his disciples, 
we have also to learn from his desire that 
they should go apart—and perhaps many 
of us need this lesson still more—how in- 
dispensable is rest and loneliness to all 
continued and effective work. 
WE NEED THE QUIET HOURS 

It is not without interest that the words 
for ‘‘come”’ and ‘‘ rest ’’ which Jesus used 
in his invitation to the disciples are the 
same as those in which he gave to all that 
labored and were heavy laden that other 
invitation which has rung as an evangel 
throughout the centuries, ‘‘Come unto 
me and I will give you rest.’’ Perhaps 
here, too, in. the suggestion that they go 
to a desert place there is a similar under- 
tone. Not merely in the desert place 
will the inspiration be; for Jesus is to 
be there too. Norisit only through go- 
ing apart by themselves that they will 
renew their strength; for they are to go 
apart with him. But all the same, the 
passage sounds an immortal warning to 
men who are consumed by zeal for the 
work to which they are giving their lives. 
The strongest and the most zealous need 
to go apart into a desert place and rest a 
while. They need it for their own sake; 
they need it for their work’s sake. Much 
of the work has to be done ‘‘in the midst 
of the street’’; and we can only possess 
our souls there in patience and peace if 
we have rested for a while apart in the 
desert place. 

‘‘They had no leisure so much as to 
eat.”’ There lies the real pathos of the 
situation—and the peril too. If a man 
has no leisure to eat, if he is compelled, 
as business and professional men often 
are, to dine irregularly, nature, which is 
just but not mereiful, will make him pay 
the penalty. Sooner or later his strength 
and elasticity will be impaired; the man 
and his work will suffer. In the deeper 
sense, too, this holds. For that eating 
by which we sustain the physical nature 
is a symbol of the assimilative effort by 
which we sustain the higher nature of 
mind or spirit; and if we have no leisure 
to partake of this food, to enrich our 
minds with new ideas and refresh our 
spirits at the well-springs of devotion, 
then in the long run our work cannot fail 
to be languid and poor. There is no al- 
ternative. We cannot give what we do 
not have. We cannot feed others by 
starving ourselves. The teacher, the 
preacher, the physician, the writer, all 
who would helpfully touch the lives of 
others, must know something of the des- 
ert place. If they are always with the 
crowd, they will slowly, but surely, lose 
their power of helping it. 


PERIL BECAUSE OF THE CROWD 


It was to satisfy two needs that Jesus 
urged upon his disciples this escape from 
the crowd—the need of aloofness and the 
need of rest. First, ‘‘Come by yourselves 
apart.’’ The disciples had no doubt en- 
joyed some measure of success in their 


mission, and they may have been a little 
elated by their temporary popularity. 
At any rate, it was now time for them 
to go apart by themselves, away from the 
disturbing illusions of the crowd, to a 
desert place where they could view them- 
selves and their work in truer perspective. 
A crowd is a terrible thing and a good 
man may well fear it. He will fear its 
false standards of success. He will fear 
lest he come to measure his worth by the 
size of his crowd. He will fear lest he 
come to care more for their applause 
than to tell them the truth. Yes, the 
crowd is a menace to a man’s true esti- 
mate of himself; and as he loves his soul, 
he will once in a while leave it all for the 
desert place where there is little to turn 
his head or distort his vision of the eter- 
nal things. ‘‘ For my part,’ said Steven- 
son, “I should try to secure some part of 
every day for meditation, above all, in 
the early morning and the open air.” 
Apart from men, and above all, in the 
healthful presence of the primeval things, 
the sky, the mountains, the sea, we can 
look ourselves more honestly in the face, 
lift up our hearts to God, and give our 
panting lives a chance. 

Again, besides going apart, Jesus bade 
his disciples take a little rest. The crowd 
has to be feared for its power to lower 
our ideals, but also for its power to ex- 
haust our strength and impair our real 
efficiency. This is the terrible penalty of 
popularity, that it deprives its victim of 
the opportunity of sustaining his power 
upon its highest levels. Day by day his 
life is remorselessly eaten into. His mes- 
sage becomes first familiar and then 
commonplace, because the crowd will not 
let him do his best. There is something 
pathetic as well as inspiring about the 
numberless meetings which some churches 
contrive to organize. They are in one 
sense a sign of vitality; dead men do not 
hold meetings. But they are also perhaps 
a sign of that restlessness which finds its 
satisfaction anywhere but in the desert 
place. It is often just the way in which 
good people take their dissipation. 


REST ESSENTIAL TO GOOD WORK 


And besides fostering in them a some- 
what restless and superficial type of 
spiritual life, it imposes a burden al- — 
most too heavy to be borne upon the 
unfortunate men who, several times a 
week, are called upon to address such 
gatherings. It is no doubt possible to 
speak many times a month for many 
years together with real power and effi- 
ciency. The thing has been done, though 
one may question whether it has been 
done often. But in any case, it can only 
be done well by leaving the crowd and 
resting awhile. To the highest form of 
work rest is an absolute necessity. No 
man who knows anything of the condi- 
tions of his noblest work or the limits of 
human endurance could doubt for one 
moment that the blessed Sabbath Day is 
a divine institution. Its recurrence is a 
perpetual reminder of the need of going 
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apart and resting awhile. The strength 
that is not renewed will soon become 
weakness. 

When Pére Didon had been banished to 
Corsica, Pasteur wrote to him, ‘‘ You will 
come back with your soul still loftier, 
your thought more firm, more disengaged 
from earthly things.”’ Most of the world’s 
best work has been done by men who pre- 
pared for it in some desert place. Jesus 
began his own ministry with a season in 
the wilderness, and often afterwards he 


sought the loneliness of the mountain 
side. Paul had his Arabia, and John 
Bunyan his prison. The street has its 
place in the religious life, but so also has 
the desert. He will work best for the 
crowd who has rested in the wilderness. 
And not less needful than when first it 
was spoken is this healing word of Jesus 
to the crowded and distracted lives of 
men today, ‘‘Come by yourselves apart 
into a desert place and rest yourselves 
awhile.”’ 





First Year 


By Von Ogden Vogt, General Secretary 


Within these last twelve months, I have 
visited twenty-five states and territories. To 
observe just how far the average Christian 
Endeavor Society, as presently constituted, is 
accomplishing its ends was one of my main 
objects. In each of three states, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, the visit was for 
three weeks. Small conferences of workers 
and their ministers in representative com- 
munities gave ample opportunity for careful 
questions. 

One chief impression remains. There is not 
a sufficient play of originality in the individual 
society. They are too well content merely to 
conform to the mold of the average, too little 
willing to adapt the features commonly used 
to the peculiar needs of each situation. In- 
valuable as are the printed suggestions sent 
out by the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, these common models are copied all 
too slavishly. The individual church has been 
quite too much afraid to give range to its own 
initiative in fitting the characteristics of its 
Endeavor Society to its own particular young 
people. Too many societies are trying to live 
on the brains of some outsider rather than 
also using the brains within their own church. 

It is unwise to organize the work in a small 
country parish on all the lines suggested. It 
is more unwise to suppose that the common 
models, comprehensive as they are, can pos- 
sibly be adequate to the conduct of the work 
in a church blessed with large opportunity 
together with able and abundant leadership. 
It is folly to expect any considerable success 
in any organization built up by model sug- 
gestions from the outside alone. Constructive 
thought for it on the ground must be added. 

Many societies would be well repaid for a 
more frequent consultation of the experience 
of others as outlined in printed helps. Many 
more would be wonderfully vitalized if in out- 
lining their plans for the coming year, they 
would suppose for the moment they had never 
heard of Christian Endeavor, and consider 
their own situation witheut respect to the 
practice of others. Forget what Dr. Clark 
did with his young people. Forget what your 
neighbor church does with hers. What sort 
of organization would you build up if you had 
to do it yourself? If the atmosphere thus 
cleared should reveal the advisability of 
changing some features of the local organiza- 
tion, the changes should be made. 

This I urge in the full appreciation of the 
great practical value of having some common 
features. It is vastly important, also, to 
maintain a community of principles as a basis 
for interdenominational and international fel- 
lowship. But a much greater tendency to 
such local adaptation will not often produce 
results so diverse as to nullify the meaning of 
this fellowship. 

A few societies have had the courage to 
make changes when their conditions seemed 
to call for them. Some of these have unwisely 
changed principles where a readjustment of 
details would have been equally effective. The 
new formed society, lacking vital principles, 
had to be maintained by personal power alone, 
and was therefore unable to survive a loss of 
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this leadership. There is already something 
of a graveyard of such societies. Too greata 
change in principles may jeopardize both the 
ground of union and the future life of the 
society. But this does not argue against even 
radical variation of detail. 

There is that inherent in the principles of 
Christian Endeavor which makes for life en- 
tirely apart from the personal equation. This 
I believe more firmly than a year ago. Iam 
otherwise unable to explain the astonishing 
persistency of life in thousands of societies 
with but the weakest of leadership. But no 
church can be blessed with any rich success 
among its youth without adding the largest 
personal equation at its disposal to the guid- 
ance of its young people’s work. There is un- 
doubtedly a growing tendency in this direction, 
and this is the most significant fact I have to 
report. 

The fact that within these sixteen months, 
twenty-eight states have made an increase of 
more than ten per cent. in new societies, a 
total of 4,048 is not insignificant. Most of the 
unions in the states visited are headed by 
successful young business and college men. 
Numbers of unions have within the year taken 
an advance step in using the smali conference 
method for a more intelligent study of their 
work. I did not listen to half as many tales 
of woe as I had expected. The reports of real 
work done, money given, mission classes or- 
ganized, have been larger than ever before. 
These things are not without promise. The 
fact that the bulk of the societies that came 
under my inquiry in these rounds are in a 
healthy state, really helping the minister to 
hold and to train most of the youth of his 
parish, is more important than some brilliant 
successes or than some conspicuous failures. 

But more full of promise than these is the 
increasing number of churches where the 
workers and their ministers are actually 
studying what features are best for their own 
patticular boys and girls, young men and 
women. Persoral oversight to all the plans 
undertaken is of course involved. Frequent 
attendance on the prayer meeting by pastor 
or deacon is not necessarily personal guidance. 
The direction needed means frequent confer- 
ence and advice with the most responsible of 
the young leaders and real thought for the 
features to be particularly emphasized. 

There is space merely to mention two or 
three points by way of illustrating conditions 
with which common model suggestions cannot 
adequately deal and which therefore require 
local attention. Each of these might easily be 
lengthened into an article. 

What about those young people of the parish 
who cannot be won to work with the Endeavor 
Society for a religious motive, viz., in the or- 
dinary active membership? Associated clubs 
of various kinds are proving exceedingly val- 
uable in some quarters. Their success de- 
pends largely on the personal leadership. 
Their features are almost necessarily short 
lived and changeable. A group of boys held 
this year in a glee club may next year be in- 
terested on the higher plane of a missionary 
club. Whatever the character of the sub-or- 
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ganization, it should by all means be officially 
connected with that group of young people in. 
the church regarded as working on the highest 
plane and manifesting some of the higher re- 
finements of religious life. 

In many churches there are some who can- 
not at present be won to the devotional phases 
of the society. It would be well to provide an 
affiliated relation to give these an opportunity 
to join in the work which the society does for 
its church and community. 

In the devotional meetings of the society, 
the finest atmosphere of spontaneity and 
reality cannot be secured without occasional 
attention from older heads. Where there are 
many high school youths, or those of that age, 
objective topics might be used to advantage- 
more frequently. 

It is surely time for many of us to quit the- 
fatuous notion that young men will probably 
suddenly become workers for the church at 
twenty-five or thirty years of age, when we- 
have not asked them to go to work at ten. 
A blessing would come if we were to ask 
every little girl of eight to do some little serv- 
ice for her church. 

In such phases of the work as these, there is 
need for local contribution in addition to the- 
general suggestions. Where it cannot be given, 
the church must be content with more or less 
of the humdrum in its Christian Endeavor 
society, the church’s misfortune, not neces- 
sarily its fault. But the highest success is not 
attained without this spirit of thought for 
each local situation. Many societies would be- 
greatly benefited by considerable changes. 





Significant Straws. from Missouri 


The State Association unanimously favored: 
the plan of having the expenses of delegates to: 
the National Council paid, but thought they 
should be paid out of the national treasury, the- 
assessment being increased to make this pos- 
sible. If each state were to pay the traveling 
expenses of its own delegates, it-would work a 
hardship on the smaller and more remote 
states. We think Massachusetts should help: 
California, as their interests-are mutual. 

Another interesting fact was-the conserva- 
tive theological tone. The leading addresses 
were by H. P. Douglas, as moderator, and Paul 
Brown of Joplin, both: exceptionally brilliant. 
I have not heard the equal of. Brown’s address. 
in any state gathering. Both men stand dis-- 
tincly among the more liberal thinkers, yet 
both argued for more conservative positions, 
the one as to the supernatural, seeking to re- 
fute, or at least to modify, President King’s. 
idea of a natural supernaturalism; the other 
taking issue with the over emphasis of modern 
thought upon the immanence of God. These- 
addresses are straws showing a new current 
in theology. On asking Brown how he came 
to write so feelingly and strongly, he replied’ 
that it came out of his experience in Joplin, 
that the theology based solely upon the divine: 
immanence broke down when applied to men 
in that mining town. 

These are happy days for St. Louis churches. 
The effort to raise $30,000 last fall to clean up. 
our work here is bearing fruit. The money 
has actually been paid in and debts are disap- 
pearing on every side. Olive Branch, Reber 
Place and Immanuel were freed last winter. 
Reber Place recently laid its corner stone for 
the new edifice. Hyde Park dedicated its 
building June 19. German Church celebrates: 
the wiping out of $5,500 the afternoon of June 
26 and on the evening of the same day Maple- 
wood burns its mortgage and formally re- 
ceives the property from the City Missionary 
Soeiety. SG. H. BP. 





Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, who has been 
elected to the chair of systematic theology 
in New College, Edinburgh, one of the United’ 
Free Church training schools for her clergy, 
is a brilliant young scholar, whose contribu- 


tions to the Hastings Dictionary. show his. 
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Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Work for Italians 


It is a startling fact that one-twelfth of 
Greater New York’s population is Italian 
Three thousand of these people are in the 
down town offices of the city; and this better 
class is steadily increasing. While the Italians 
are nominally Roman Catholic, only about five 
per cent. of them regularly attend church. 
Rev. S. L. Testa is now successfully opening 
channels for reaching these people; and Rev. 
Alberto Pecorini is doing good work in the 
new Congregational church having its quar- 
ters in Pilgrim Chapel. Several denomina- 
tions now have Italian missions or churches. 
It is evident that further efforts must be put 
forth to bring under better influences this rap- 
idly increasing portion of our population. Mr. 
Pecorini strongly indorses the settlement 
‘movement. 


An Endowment Committee 


Manhattan has consummated an arrange- 
ment to provide for the care of legacies and 
invested funds. A committee of five has re- 
cently been appointed (by the trustees in order 
to have legal recognitionin New York) to have 
charge of all such funds, and to turn over to 
the church only the accruing interest. This 
committee is appointed for life, with power of 
self-perpetuation. The purpose of this plan 
is to safeguard the rights of benefactors who 
wish to be assured that conditions in a church 
will not so change in a few years as to vitiate 
‘their intentions. Already two small funds 
have been ereated. Dr. Stimson, as a member 
of the committee which is seeking to obviate 
egal difficulties for Congregational churches, 
n an exhaustive study of the subject, has 
made some startling discoveries in the New 
York state laws. 


Records of the Churches 


A comparative study of the Year- Book in- 
‘dlicates the strength of our New York and 
Brooklyn churches. Tompkins Avenue leads 
all Congregational churches in membership, 
in the number of male members, in accessions 
and in both membership and average attend- 
ance of its Sunday schools. It stands fourth 
in the admissions on confession and offerings 
for church building; and eleventh in benevo 
lences and home expenditures. Centrai stands 


third in membership, in male members and in 
outside benevolences; fourth in accessions, in 
Sunday school membership and benevolences; 
is tenth in home expenditures, twelfth in ad- 
missions on confession and sixteenth in offer- 
ing for foreign missions. Broadway Taber- 
nacle is among the leaders in benevolences, 
fifth*in church building and A. M. A., sixth 
in outside gifts, seventh in total benevolences, 
eighth in foreign missions, ninth in home 
expenditures, eighteenth in Congregational 
benevolences. Plymouth stands second in 
both total and male memberships, and twelfth 
in Sunday school membership. Lewis Avenue 
stands number five in Sunday school mem- 
bership, ten in total church membership, four- 
teen in home expenditures, tied fourteen in 
total admissions, nineteen in male membership, 
and tied with two others for number nineteen 
in admissions on confessions. The Church of 
the Pilgrims is number six in A. M. A. offer- 
ings, fourteen in chureh building and six- 
teen in home expenditures. Seuth has the 
eighth largest membership, is tied for ninth 
place in male membership, and is number six- 
teen in home expenditures. Three other 
churches figure well in the Sunday school col- 
umns. Bethesda holds third place in Sunday 
school membership. Bushwiek Avenue num- 
bers sixteen in average attendance, tied for 
number twenty-two in membership; and North 
standing number eighteen in average attend- 
ance. Puritan has the twenty-first largest offer- 
ing for church building. Six of our churches 
have no records as against four last year. 
Most conspicuous of these is Clinton Avenue, 
one of the largest churches of our denomina- 
tion; Canarsie, Swedish Evangelical, Welsh, 
Swedish Immanuel and Armenian Evangelical 
are also missing. 


Interesting Work at United 


Quiet, healthful progress is noticeable here, 
where the pastor, Rev. Luther H. Dyott, is 
ever ready with suggestive plans. A young 
people’s night has been a striking occasional 
feature, when the ushering, taking of collec- 
tions, etc., have been done by the young peo- 
ple. A wholesome tone has been imparted to 
the athletic outing of the men’s, boys’ and 
other organizations by having the prizes 
awarded in the Sunday school session. The 
prayer meeting attendance and participation 
are most encouraging, probably not being 
exceeded, in proportion to membership, by 
any church of over two hundred members. 

DIxon. 





Chicago and 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The Mayflower Church 


This church, Rev. B. Kidder Stetson, pas- 
tor, has just observed its second anniversary. 
It has grown out of a mission established by 
the Leavitt Street Church, but is now inde- 
pendent and self-suppurting. Its present 
membership is 176, 68 having been received 
since Mr. Stetson assumed charge of the work. 
With the aid of the Building Society a mort- 
gage of $1,900 has been paid. The church is 
in close touch with the labor world, several 
union officials being made its members. The 
Sanday school and other societies are flourish- 
ing and benevolences are not overlooked. 
The address at the anniversary was made 
by Mr. David Vernon, a banker, who helped 
organize the mission years ago, and has been 
one of its constant supporters and best friends. 
The audience room was full at the twilight 
communion service, and in the evening to hear 
a sermon from the pastor on the Open Doors 
of the Church. 


Children’s Day in Chicago 


This day is eagerly anticipated in our Sun- 
day schools. Some think that the church 


the Interior 


might have two such Sundays in the course 
of the year instead of one as now. Why not? 
Parents attend chureh on that day who never 
attend at any other time. The exercises at 
Union Park were elaborate and impressive. 
They were in charge of Dr. McMillen who be- 
cause of his knowledge of the deepening reli- 
gious interest on the part of many in the con- 
gregation and Sunday school gave them a turn 
which added greatly to their value. From 
twelve to fifteen will unite with the church at 
the next communion. Although without a 
pastor, members have done house to-house 
visiting and with the best results. The mis- 
sions of the Second Church, Oak Park, re- 
ceived special attention. Mr. Fricke’s school 
at Bethlehem was large and deeply interested. 
Since he has identified himself with work 
here, Dr. and Mrs. Adams, who have this 
Bohemian mission in charge; have been much 
encouraged. Mr. Firman, also of the Oak 
Park Church, has done wonders with the 
Ewing Street school. He has infused into 
its management not a little of the energy 
which he manifests during the week as head 
of a department in Marshall Field’s store. 
Over four hundred potted plants were given 
out. These are samples of what occurred in 
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scores of ehurehes and missions in and near 
the city. A good many babies and little ehil- 
dren were baptized. 


The Renfro Case 


This singular ease of the young man who, 
challenging God to give him a proof of his 
existence, was struck dumb continues to at- 
traet attention. Apparently the pastors of 
the Moody Church believe that a miracle has 
been wrought. Rev. Dr. Gray and Mr. Jacoby 
are receiving letters nearly every day from 
persons who say that the experience of Mr. 
Renfro has cured them of skepticism and led 
them to Christ. Ministers of other churches 
are expressing themselves guardedly, but are 
admitting that there is nothing in the Bible, 
so far as they ean see, to prevent God from 
manifesting himself, as many think he has 
done, to Mr. Renfro. The young man is now 
at home in Shreveport, La., with his mother, 
professedly a converted man, and giving all 
his time to the study of the Bible. Hearing 
and speech have not yet been restored. 


The Religious Education Association 


Sunday afternoon a branch of this associa- 
tion was organized for Hyde Park. Dr. Gun- 
saulus made the principal address and ex- 
pressed himself as heartily in favor of the 
movement. Steps will be taken for the train- 
ing of Sunday school teachers, the holding of 
meetings by which public interest may be in- 
creased, the distribution of traveling libraries, 
the collection of statistics and similar work. 


Convocation Day at the University 


The exercises were on the campus in front 
of Divinity Hall. It is understood that almost 
for the first time in the history of the univer- 
sity there is a large deficit. The degree of 
B. A. was conferred on 146: persons, that of 
M. A. on 34, and that of Ph.D. on 29, and 
certificates were given students in the foreign 
departments of the divinity school and to those 
who have completed two years’ work in the 
School of Education. The oration was de- 
livered by Prof. J. H. Beale of the Harvard 
Law School, who has been loaned for a year 
in order that as its dean he might organize the 
law school. The Phi Beta Kappa oration was 
delivered by Walter H. Page on The Culti- 
vated Man in an Industrial Era. He does 
not believe that wealth and prosperity are 
rendering Americans more vulgar. 


Northwestern University 


President James says that the existence of 
the University of Chicago has not diminished 
at all attendance at Northwestern. The stu- 
dents in all the departments of the two uni- 
versities are not far from the same—4,000. 
The regular students in the University of 
Chicago fall below the 2,000 mark, the larger 
number being obtained from counting in the 
2,500 registered for the summer term of five 
weeks. 


Bossism Triumphant 


In spite of the gains Republicans in Iilli- 
nois have made in freeing themselves from the 
rule of party bosses, the Democrats by their 
procedurefin the convention at Springfield 
make it plain that they are still in the hands 
of bold and desperate party leaders. John P. 
Hopkins and his associates had everything 
their own way. Hearst was-indorsed as a 
candidate for the Presidency. The platform 
which Hopkins approved was adopted and 
Mayor Harrison was set aside as a man of 
no account in the party counsels of the state. 
It is doubtful if he will be a delegate to the 
St. Louis Convention. Mr. Hopkins, who was 
once mayor of the city, has the credit of being 
as skillful in party manipulation as Congress- 
man Lorimer of the opposite party. Nomi- 
nations for state officers are eminently re- 
spectable but the nominees are not well 
known. There isi slight probability of the 
election of any one of them. 


Chicago, June 18. FRANKLIN. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Our Trip to Jerusalem 


IFE is too busy for much dream- 
ing, but I have sometimes dreamed 

that at some day or other I should 
visit the Holy Land and the Holy City, 
always feeling sure that some of you 
Cornerers would go with me, or that I 
should meet you at the pool of Siloam or 
on the shore of Gennesaret. As the years 
go on, I am less certain that the dream 
will be fulfilled, so that the next best 
thing is to see Palestine with others’ eyes 
and stand within the gates of Jerusalem 
with the feet of other pilgrims. We 
have the chance to do that now. Do you 
remember that the Corner spoke last 
winter of the World’s Sunday School 
Convention to be held at Jerusalem, and 
that we hoped a certain former Corner 
boy who was booked for the trip would 
send us something about it? Hedid send 
me a carte postale, postmarked at Jeru- 
salem, saying that we should hear from 
him, and now, having returned, he has 
kindly brought us some pictures and a 
letter to you. 


Dear Cornerers: I want to tell you a little 
about the real city of Jerusalem, where the 
great Sunday School Convention has just been 
held. The city is surrounded by high walls 
just as it was two thousand years ago, and in 
order to get inside the walls you must go 
through one of the eight different gates. 
Here is the Damascus Gate, through which 
Saul of Tarsus went out on his way to Da- 
mascus to persecute the Christians. Many 
thousand pilgrims come here yearly to worship, 
many of them Russian peasants, belenging to 
the Greek Church. It seems to be their one 
ambition to visit Jerusalem, and if they should 
happen to die, they would be happy to be 
buried here. They walk much ‘of the way, 
earrying their little oil cooking-stoves with 
them. Each was equipped with a walking 
staff. They eat their coarse bread and sleep 
wherever night overtakes them on their way 
to and from the ‘‘ Holy City.’”’ They are very 
eareful to bathe in the muddy river Jordan 
during their annual visit—if they bathe at no 
other time before the next year’s visit. 

Our guides through the mosque and else- 
where were two bright-faced little Arab boys, 
Elisha and Ahmed, twelve and fourteen years 
old, with big brown eyes and a beautiful olive 
complexion. Both spoke English and French, 
and of course Arabic. I tried to get a picture 
of them in their little striped skirts and waist- 
coats, surmounted by the red fez worn every- 
where in the East. English is taught in the 
Mt. Zion school, and I must say that these 
Arab boys are much quicker in picking up 
other languages than we American boys could 
be. 

Do the little folks of Jerusalem play as in 
America? Girls are not often seen on the 
streets, but boys are everywhere, and some- 
times they have quarrels, and stones as well 
as naughty Arabic words are thrown at each 
other. The donkey boys speak but little Eng- 
lish, but they know the names of their don- 
keys; they pat them and say “‘ vary gude,”’ 
and can make you understand in a very forci- 
ble manner how much you ought to give them 
for running beside your donkeys—sometimes 
for several miles. Here isa picture of a boy 
asleep beside his friend, the donkey, which 
shows you just how they look. 

The people of Palestine have progressed but 
very little for the last two thousand years; the 
farmer uses exaetly the same kind of a wooden 
plow that he did in the time of Christ, and the 
women may be found grinding their daily 
grain supply at the mill, reminding us of 
Christ’s words, ‘‘ Two women grinding at the 
mill; the one shall be taken, and the other 
left.”” An American Colony has been formed 
here where we made our calls, for there may 


be found real big pumpkin pies, doughnuts 
and ginger cookies such as mother makes— 
and we began to wonder how long it would be 
before we should be at home once more! 
North Reading, Mass. Joun H. 
Perhaps this is the American Colony 
which E. P. of Iowa asked about in the 
Corner of Jan. 30. We thank John H. 
for taking the pains to tell us about Jeru- 
salem—we would like to have been with 
him. We wish he had given us the ad- 
dresses of his Arab guides and the dunkey 





DAMASCUS GATE 
boy—we would send them copies of this 
paper! Whata pity that in the Land of the 
Bible, where Jesus taught so plainly about 
true religion so few now understand it. 





DONKEY BOY ASLEEP 


A ROMAN MILESTONE 


My next letter from abroad is from a 
boy in Turkey—not an Arab boy, but a 
White boy; we wonder if he is not from a 
missionary family! 








pao i 
TWO WOMEN AT THE MILL 


Dear Mr. Martin: Three weeks ago I went 
with my father to visit some villages near 
Kavak. There were five of us in the party 
and we went on horseback one hundred miles. 
At Kavsa we went to the Turkish baths with 
natural hot water from a hot spring. The 
tank of running water was so hot that you 
could not plunge right irto it, but have to get 
used to it. We visited some mounds, and 
found some very queer things made out of 
clay, bulls’ heads and human heads. There 
were piles of stones guing all around the top. 
Father thinks it was a place of worship. We 
took with us some men to dig. 

We started for a Greek village, but lost our 
road in the fog in a forest. We shouted but 
received no answer. We went back to the 
paved road until we found a man who took 
us to the village, but our troubles were not 


over. They said there was not room for us in 
the village, but after much talking they gave 
us a room, but we had to go through a barn 
to get to it. I send you an inscription from a 
Roman milestone. I am ten years old, and 
would like to belong to the Corner. 

Marsovan, Turkey. GEORGE W. 

I have been much interested in that 
inscription, and will copy it for you: 

IMP NERV AE CAESARI AUG: PON 
TIFICI-MAX-IMTRIBVNIC- ——TE 

A part of a word is missing. A former 
Corner boy at Harvard University and a 
librarian helped me, and they thought 
that word ought to be potestate to make 
the sense. I suppose it was placed there 
on the old Roman milestone in the reign 
of that “IMP” in the first century A. D. 
As M P (millia passuum, a thousand 
paces) was put on milestones with a 
numeral before or after to show the 
distance, I wanted to make out that the 
stone was one mile from somewhere! 
But did they not always count the dis- 
tance from Augustus’ golden milestone 
in the forum at Rome? No doubt some 
of you bright classical Cornerers will un- 
derstand it. 


A DOLL’S TRIP TO TURKEY 


And now I hope there is room for a 
strange bit of a true story, which a New 


Haven lady sent mea long timeago. It 
just fits in here! 
«.. It came about in this way. A nice doll 


had been sent to the children in the Orphan 
Asylum, but as each of them had received one 
at the previous Christmas it was suggested 
that this one be sent to Mrs. Montgomery at 
Adana for their next “‘tree.’’? Every little 
hand went up. A few weeks later the girls 
handed in two other rag dolls which they had 
made in imitation of the first, but with their 
materials and inexperienced fingers the result 
was ‘“‘too funny for anything.’”?’ One was 
dressed in muslin, with ink dots for eyes, and 
with cheeks rosy to redness from soaking a 
bit of red ribbon in water and rubbing it on 
her cheeks. The other was dressed in woolen 
material, with bits of bright ribbon, the pecul- 
iarity of her face being that two shoe buttons 
did duty as eyes. It wasa question whether 
they ought to be sent to Turkey, but they 
were. 

The next chapter was a letter from Adana 
in which Mrs. M. acknowledged the dolls, es- 
pecially the two from the Orphan Asylum. 
**We laughed till we cried as we looked at 
them. Miss Webb laughed and cried at the 
utterly grotesque face of the painted one, and 
said she should be called Miss Comfort, so 
that if we ever got blue we would be cheered 
by her face! The other we named Miss Bright 
Eyes. The next day I made an astonishing 
discovery in regard to Miss Comfort’s dress. 
What do youthink? It was made from a dréss 
which I brought with me from America when 
I came here many years ago! Then I remem- 
bered that when it was worn out, I gave some 
of the pieces to my daughter in America some 
years ago when she was dressing dolls for the 
asylum Christmas. Probably the dress out- 
lived the doll and was thus used again. Yes, 
there were the very buttons and lace on neck 
and sleeve. Thus did I receive my own back 
again in this strange way.”’ Mrs. C. 


What a rag-doll romance that is! 

[Seven more brevier lines.—D. F.] 

Good! I will say that just after the 
above was sent to press I had a letter 
from an old friend in (Robert College) 
Constantinople saying: ‘‘Do come and 
see us; we will paint the town more than 
Turkey red.’”” Now I want to go more 


than ever! Me: 1 oe 


| um 
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Phases of Present Day Ac- 
tivity in India, China 
and Other Lands 





An American Board Budget 


Some Fresh Material from 
» Well-Known Writers 











We are glad to present in the following four pages a missionary supplement which will repay careful reading. Two typical mis- 
sionaries representing both sexes have been selected to tell from their differing points of view how the work of Christianizing the 
nations proceeds. There will be equal interest in Dr. Hume’s broad and keen treatment of his theme, and in Mrs. Bartlett’s more 
detailed story of daily life. Dr. Strong’s little history of the various Morning Stars is especially timely, in view of the fact that the 
latest and largest of these is now plowing the Atlantic on her way to Micronesia. 





Present Religious Trends in 
India 


BY REV. ROBERT A. HUME, D.D. 


I suppose that those who wish to under- 
stand the meaning of the movement of 
water on ocean shores do not care so 
much to know how high the water is as 
which way the tide is flowing. The pres- 
ent article presents some indications of 
how religious tides are flowing in India 
and powerfully, though quietly, influen- 
cing the people of that land, and how 
many other influences are co-operating 
with direct missionary effort in drawing 
India to Christ. 

Just as a few centuries ago contact 
with the East 
brought to the Ro- 
man empire through 
the zeitgeist a Euro- 
pean renaissance in 
which the Reforma- 
tion was perhaps the 
greatest quickening 
and change of 
thought and life, so 
in the last half cen- 
tury contact with the 
West has through - 
the present zeitgeist 
brought to India a 
renaissance in which 
through its political, 
educational, eco- 
nomic and religious 
environment the ed- 
ucated classes are 
being quickened into 
a new thought and 
life in which religion 
is a powerful factor. Some of the char- 
acteristics of the present zeitgeist in the 
West being the commanding influence of 
science, the decline of the authority of 
tradition in any department and a grow- 
ing sense of the unity and solidarity of 
the race, these tendencies are powerful 
in the present religious thought and life 
of India. 


and other purposes. 


A LEVELING PROCESS GOING ON 


First, everything tends to the leveling 
of the peuple. Educational opportunities 
are fitting the lower castes for a higher 
social scale. Railroads and street cars, 
where persons of every caste unavoidably 
crowd one another, easily modify caste. 
Laws and courts which make no distinc- 
tion on account of the origin of men level 
the classes. Aside from the direct teach- 
ing of Christianity, its indirect influence 
through the literature and history of the 
West serves to reveal the worthiness of 
those who were once depressed and ren- 
ders them unwilling to acquiesce in their 


baptized children, and its congregation includes still others. Partly because its 6 
four preaching services on Sundays, and its Sunday school meets in three sections. 
structure which is being built for its use, to seat about 1,300, and to have various other rooms for prayer meetings 


traditional depression, and also makes 
the upper classes willing to accord equal- 
ity to men somewhat according to their 
worth. This gradual leveling up of the 
community and other social and religious 
influences are rapidly disintegrating caste, 
which is the main element of modern 
Hinduism and a powerful element in Is- 
lam also. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
the most intensely conservative Hindu 
paper in India, says, ‘‘Our social system 
is dying, caste is losing its hold on the 
Hindu mind, the Hindus are getting more 
selfish, they have become more indiffer- 
ent about religion than ever their fore- 
fathers were.’’ 

A second trend is the loss of any au- 
thority except that of reason and experi- 





FIRST CHURCH, AHMEDNAGAR 
The First Church, Ahmednagar, has about 1,200 names on its roll, Sucieting conmmmmietats, catechumens and 


ence in any department. When the au- 
thority of tradition and custom in any 
department of life weakens, that authority 
seriously weakens in religion also. For 
centuries Hinduism has depended on the 
authority of an infallibly inspired scrip- 
ture and on tradition and custom inter- 
preted and administered by a hierarchy 
of priests. But as education and a chang- 
ing social order which rests on the sole 
and satisfactory basis of reason and ex- 
perience are weakening the value of tra- 
dition and custom, so these forces, accel- 
erated by the influence of Christian teach- 
ing, are rapidly undermining the authority 
of tradition and custom in religion too. 
Everything in the new environment shows 
thinking Hindus that traditional polythe- 
ism, idolatry and castes are evils which 
must be given up. 


HINDUS MORE OPEN-MINDED 


More correct interpretation of the ear- 
lier and better phases of the Hindu scrip- 
tures themselves shows that those books 


tlding can barely seat 600 it has 
This picture shows the new 


never claimed infallibility. So now the 
only authority in religion which the Eng- 
lish-speaking Hindu admits is that which 
finds its response both in his intellect and 
heart, and which the experience of others 
verifies. While the Mohammedanism 
of India has probably come less under the 
spell of the new spirit, yet even its in- 
telligent members are inevitably influ- 
enced by their environment and recognize 
the authority of the Koran and of reli- 
gious leaders much less than formerly. 
The most intelligent section of Moham- 
medans are rationalists who have a large 
college at Aligarh, and one of whose lead- 
ers recently wrote: ‘‘ Mohammedanism as 
it is generally believed by Mohammedans 
is mere cant. It has lost its force. It 
has no stimulating 
influence on the 
minds of believers. 
The prevalent Islam 
is a series of ques- 
tionable doctrines.” 


— 


HUMAN UNITY AD- 
VANCING 
The third religious 
trend is a growing 
sense of the unity of 
the human race, and 
that for this reason 
whatever truth there 
is in any religion 
must be an expres- 
sion of universal 
- truth. So nowadays 
both Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan often try 
to make it appear 
that there is not 
much difference be- 
tween the various religions. And in fact 
there is at bottom more common funda- 
mental truth between Christianity and 
the various religions of India than has 
been traditidhally and popularly believed. 
Yet now the attempt is continually made 
unfairly to read Christian ideas into Hin- 
duism and Islam. The English language 
is widely known, and English words used 
to express what were supposed to be 
Hindu ideas really give, both to the peo- 
ple of India and to those of the West, a 
conception which is considerably Chris- 
tian. The addresses of some Hindu visit- 
ors to America, which seem marvelously 
spiritual and even Christian, furnish one 
illustration of how the English language 
is becoming one means of changing the 
vague and non-Christian conception of 
Hinduism into a more distinct and Chris- 
tian way of apprehending and expressing 
spiritual verities. 
So from the literature of the West and 
from institutions expressing more or less 
of Christian ideas the majority of Indians 
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This picture shows a building in Ahmednagar, called ** The Williams House,’’ which is used partly by boys 
who were taken in the famine, and partly by unmarried theological students of the Ahmednagar Theological 


Seminary. 


who are now leaving schools and colleges 
assume the great Christian postulates as 
those which they accept, without know- 
ing that they are giving up the point of 
view of their own faiths. Biblical refer- 
ences and statements are understood and 
largely accepted. It is the genius of the 
Hindu mind to accept everything which 
touches it. 
A CONCILIATORY POLICY 


The trend thus indicated among non- 
Christians is naturally accompanied by 
and is, to some extent, caused by the 
trend among missionaries and Indian 
Christians to follow a policy of concilia- 
tion rather than one of aggressive opposi- 
tion. The missionary has been learning, 
as well as the non-Christian. In the first 
contact of Christianity with non-Chris- 
tian India the missionary first saw the 
grossly mistaken ideas and practices of 
Hinduism and Islam, and naturally sup- 
posed those worst phases to be the whole 
of those systems. But nowadays Hindu- 
ism and Islam are better known histor- 
ically and inwardly. So the wise mission- 
ary sees in many a superstition and imper- 
fect custom a crude feeling after spirit- 
ual truth which can only find its fuller 
expression in Christ and his way of life. 
The missionary has not always seen, as 
he is now coming to see, that since Chris- 
tianity is the universal religion, its uni- 
versal Lord and the universal Spirit must 
of course evermore be actively doing 
some measure of universal work, and not 
limited to the inadequate action of an im- 
perfect church. The missionary also has 
now a better psychology than he once had, 
a psychology which appreciates the abso- 
lute unity of every man, so that when he 
rejects past {errors and is drawn to the 
Christ delineated in the New Testament, 
though he refuses to accept all the insti- 
tutional Christianity of the West, he may 
still be a Christian. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE POPULATION 


This statement of present trends in 
India will explain, and I believe will 
justify, the following estimate of the 
extent to which Christ and his Chris- 
tianity are powerful in India. In the 


West Christ’s influence may be stated as 
fourfold, affecting four classes, each of 
which is successively smaller than the 
preceeding. In number the first class is 
a large one and includes all who have the 
Christian name. They get the Christian 
name in childhood or through some out- 
ward connection with institutional Chris- 
tianity, though many of them are Chris- 
tian mostly in name. The second class, 
which is smaller, includes a considerable 
portion of the first, viz., those who have 
not only the Christian name, but who 
with more or less thought accept the 
Christian creed. Yet even in America 
a growing number of intelligent people 
are declining to accept the Christian name 
or connection with institutional Chris- 
tianity because they do not accept some 
things which have been supposed to be a 
part of the Christian creed. 

The third and still smaller class in- 
cludes those who have not only the 
Christian name and the Christian creed, 
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but also the Christian conscience; viz. 
those who accept Christ’s standard of 
right and duty as the true one. The 
fourth and smallest class includes those 


‘who have not only the Christian name 


and the Christian creed and the Chris- 
tian conscience, but also the Christian 
will; ¢. e., who by Christ’s help seek to 
order their lives according to his stand- 
ard. 

In the West the effort is to enlarge the 
third and fourth classes from the first 
and second. In India the order is largely 
reversed. Very large numbers who have 
not the Christian name and who for so- 
cial and other reasons will not take that 
name, still are more or less intellectually 
convinced that Christianity is the best 
religion and the one which is sure to 
grow. However, because they cannot 
accept what has sometimes been wrongly 
supposed to be a necessary part of the 
Christian creed, very many intelligent 
Hindus have the Christian conscience. 
The same considerations which lead 
some people in America who have the 
Christian conscience to disclaim the 
Christian name, because they cannot ac- 
cept some points which have been wrongly 
supposed to be a part of the Christian 
creed, are with added force hindering 
some in India from accepting the Chris- 
tian name and connection with institu- 
tional Christianity, since they never had 
connection with it, as the same class has 
had in the West. 

But two considerations show that even 
in India Christ’s standard of right is 
more and more accepted as the one by 
which men would order their lives if they 
did the best thing. The first considera- 
tion is the widespread readiness of Hindus 
and Mohammedans to criticise individual 
Christians and Christian communities 
of the West for their inconsistencies 
with Christ’s standard, while they do not 
criticise themselves and their co-religion- 


ists for the very same defects; and by . 


this very fact they unconsciously show 
that they accept Christ’s standard as 
higher than their own. 

The second consideration is that a good 
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many pupils in mission schools and a 
good many adult members of the non- 
Christian community show in speech and 
conduct that they possess the Christian 
conscience. As the second class which ac- 
cepts the Christian creed is considerably 
larger than that which accepts the Chris- 
tian name, so the third class which more 
or less has the Christian conscience is 
larger than those who accept the Chris- 
tian creed. Also it is my conviction that 
the fourth class, viz., those who have the 
Christian will, is more numerous than 
those who have the Christian name or 
who accept the Christian creed. 
This is especially the case with 
those who have been through 
the higher educational institu- 
tions of missions, with leaders 
of the theistic and reforming 
communities, and with those 
of whom our Lord spoke near 
the close of the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew who, an- 
swering his gracious words 
with, ‘‘ When saw we thee and 
came unto thee” are to hear 
from him the assurance, ‘ In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these, ye did it unto 
me.”’ 

I verily believe that more 
people in India are already un- 
der discipleship to Christ than 
even Christians know. Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the great leader of the mod- 
ern theistic movement, said to me per- 
sonally, “The object of my life is to 
lead my countrymen to Christ.’’ If the 
essentials of a Christian creed were al- 
ways made simple, and the lives of pro- 
fessing Christians were more Christlike, 
many in India who do not accept the 
Christian name would see that they do 
really belong to that class and would the 
sooner enter it. Since the Lord Jesus 
said to some, ‘‘Why callb ye me Lord, 
Lord and do not the things which I say?” 
is it not certain that he is better pleased 
with the order in which he is influencing 
India than if it were the reverse order? 


HOW MISSIONS COUNT 


Just how much of 
these results is due 
to missions and how 
much to indirect 
Christianizing influ- 
ences no one can tell. 
But without doubt 
the direct work of 
missions is the great- 
est cause. Of course 
missionaries make 
mistakes, and receive 
both deserved and 
undeserved criticism. 
But the government 
of India highly ap- 
preciates their serv- 
ices, and according 
to its wise principle 
of giving grants-in- 
aid to educational 
and industrial under- 
takings regardless of 
their religious co n- 
nections, but accord- 
ing to thei'r useful- 
ness, it pays tens of 
thousands of dollars 
annually toward the 
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expenses of such branches of missionary 
work. Well-to-do non-Christian gentle- 
men not infrequently give generous dona- 
tions toward the same branches of mis- 
sionary effort. Missionaries, especially 
American, receive much respect from the 
community at large. The Hindu, the 


most influential newspaper of Southern 
India, published in Madras by Hindus for 
Hindu readers, says: ‘‘Those that have 
no prejudice against them [missionaries| 
and know them intimately, will share the 
same opinion that Dr. Pentecost expresses 
They are not as a class very 


of them. 





MORNING STAR NO. 1 (2 and 3 were like this) 


brilliant men, but possess average ability, 
and a few of them are really magnificent 
men. But it is not so much their intel- 
lectual as their moral qualities that chal- 
lenge admiration. Their simple lives, 
their sympathy with the poor, their self- 
sacrifice, all force admiration from their 
critics.” 

The highest government oflicials fre- 
quently express their great respect for 
the character and services of missionaries. 
Last May at a public meeting in Exeter 
Hall, London, Lord Reay said to an Eng- 
lish audience what he had previously said 
in India as governor of Bombay, that 
both the Indians and the government of 
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India are under great obligations to mis- 
sionaries, and especially to American 
missionaries, The fact that there are so 
many and so helpful indirect agencies to 
promote Christ’s kingdom in that land 
is an added reason why the work of mis- 
sions should be more heartily and more 
enthusiastically supported by Christians 
of America. Never was Christ so hon- 
ored and loved by India as today. Never 
were the prospects of Christian work so 
bright as today. 


A Woman Missionary’s 
Day’s Work 


BY MRS. FANNY GORDON BART- 
LETT, TOTTORI, JAPAN 


The everyday life of a mis- 
sionary’s wife depends very 
much on the missionary and 
very much on his wife. No 
two days are alike, but usually 
they are all very full. 

In interior stations the A. B. 
C. F. M. has seldom more than 
one family, with or without one 
or more old or new single mis- 
sionaries. The missionary is 
frequently away from home for 
days or weeks at a time, and 
his wife is his substitute. 

During his absence his corre- 
spondence must be read and sorted (with 
a native secretary) and the letters that 
can be attended to answered; those that 
must wait put on file and acknowl- 
edged by postal card; the most pressing 
matters condensed and forwarded often 
by telegraph. 

The forwarding of books, tracts and 
newspapers comes under the same head- 
ing, as well as station accounts including 
salaries of evangelists, teachers, Bible 
women and kindergartners, rents, taxes, 
fuel and lights in chapels or reading- 
rooms, and superintending repairs on 
mission houses. 

Then there are the regular classes to be 
arranged for—some- 
times aS Many as 
three different Bible 
classes on Sunday 
beside her own Sun- 
day school work. 
English classes usu- 
ally have to be omit- 
ted, but classes for 
teachers and officials 
may seem important 
enough to continue, 
and it will take quite 
a little brushing up 
on Shakespeare or 
Tennyson to make 
one ready to venture 
with a class of men. 
I have always found 
them most forbear- 
ing and polite, but I 
never forgot that 
their condescension 
was due to my being 
a foreigner, and I 
quite understood the 
preference most 
women had for call- 
ing on me when they 
knew the lord of 
creation was away. 
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Ladies often call about half past eleven 
and stay until two or three. Their apolo- 
gies for wasting so much of your time are 
profuse and genuine, and there are so 
many things to discuss you are really 
glad they do stay. It is only when two 
or three calls overlap and you have been 
foolish enough to make two engagements 
for the afternoon and another for the 
evening that you wish you had some one 
to spell you for a few minutes. Or you 
wonder how you can spend an hour tell- 
ing how to train children when you feel 
sure that after all, your advice will be 
considered too precious to use. 

Friends come from the country, walking 
perhaps twenty miles, arriving dusty and 
tired or muddy and cold. They stop at 
the door with a present for the children, 
but it requires genuine cordiality and the 
sight of water for their feet before they 
will untie their sandals and comein. No 
wonder that they linger in the cool parlor 
or over the cozy fire talking for hours of 
all the happenings in their village since 
they were last in town. As for teaching 
anything, from A B C to algebra, there is 
always a demand, and if a woman is atall 
musical she has vari- 
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If there is a welcome and room enough 
there are sure to be all sorts of gather- 
ings at the missionary’s house, from chil- 
dren’s parties to weddings or even funer- 
als, not to mention receptions, sewing 
societies and conventions. A hundred 
teacups and some bookcases for shoes at 
the front door are quite as necessary as a 
gcod supply of hymn books. 

This all presupposes good housekeep- 
ing with plenty of help. Japanese serv- 
ants abroad have a good reputation, and 
I have seen enthusiastic letters from 
travelers whose boots I happen to know 
were blacked by the missionary himself, 
and whose ‘ well-cooked meals’? were 
prepared by his wife. But I have been 
assured by the Japanese that at home 
only the lowest classes, eager for novelty, 
or the decayed gentry, too proud to earn 
their living in any ordinary walk of life, 
will work for foreigners. These servants 
can be hired for from three to seven 
dollars a month and board themselves. 
Nearly every household requires three or 
four of them, of varying grades of intelli- 
gence, experience or decrepitude. To 
rule over an establishment composed of 
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Propagation of the Gospel has sent several 
vessels to work in the Southern seas, and the 
American Board has just sent out its fifth 


Morning Star for service in Micronesia. At 
present there are several missionary steamers 
on the inland waters of Africa, Lakes Vietoria, 
Tanganyika and Nyassa, as well as on the 
Congo. What a stirring sight it would be if 
all the missionary vessels now sailing under 
the flags of different nations, but over all hay- 
ing the banner of the Cross, were to be an- 
chored in a single harbor! We should want 
to change the wording in our song and make it: 


Like a mighty navy, 
Moves the Church of God. 


These vessels are all messengers of peace. 
They carry neither guns nor torpedoes. 

Probably few of this generation are aware 
that long before the race of Morning Stars 
began, the American Board built a vessel and 
sent it to what then seemed the other side of 
the world. 

In the report of the Board for 1825 it is said 
that ‘“‘the committee, desirous of promoting 
the comfort and success of these devoted men 
and. women at [the Sandwich Islands], are 
building a small schooner for their use, to be 
employed in conveying them and their effects 
from one station to another and in other im- 
portant services.’”’ The vessel was built at 

Boston and was named 





ous special opportuni- 
ties. 

When she has a 
fairly comfortable 
freedom in the lan- 
guage the missionary’s 
wife has a share in 
church work, but not 
as the minister’s wife, 
for neariy all the 
churches have Japa- 
nese pastors. She may 
of course run a Sunday 
school of her own, or 
she may teach a class 
in the church Sunday 
school where one of 
the deacons is super- 
intendent, and there 
the personal equation 
counts for a great deal. 
Her presence may be simply tolerated, or 
she may be the life of the school. 

The Japanese always extend a cordial 
greeting to new comers, but after the 
first little flurry of receptions the mis- 
sionaries must be ready to do their part. 
While there are always some charitable 
souls, ready to pardon anything on the 
ground of ignorance, just as good people 
do elsewhere, the general run of men and 
women are keen to notice any partiality, 
apparent insincerity, lack of dignity, 
carelessness in dress, extravagance or 
stinginess, and worst of all conceit. 

Few married women have time for 
regular visits with Bible women, and 
after hearing a witty Japanese matron 
describe such a professional expedition 
during spring cleaning, I must confess I 
have not been altogether sorry my calls 
have had to be crowded in between other 
things quite informally. In times of joy 
and sorrow the people are most appre- 
ciative of sympathy and show their grati- 
tude in many touching ways. 

Almost every missionary entertains a 
great deal. The servants rejoice in ‘‘hon- 
orable guests,’ and take the greatest in- 
terest in having everything festive. In 
fact I have found the best way to quell 
incipient rebellion in the kitchen is to 
give a dinner party. 











these different elements is no easy task, 
and it is not strange that Japanese ladies 
think we spoil them. 

Usually their only knowledge of foreign 
ways consists in the popular impression 
that they are peculiar and contrary to 
reason, which may account for such 
trifles as blacking shoes with stove polish, 
boiling the flannels, baking a pie in a 
silver salver, or scrubbing the piano with 
pearline suds left over from the piazza. 

Drudgery as a steady diet is not part of 
a missionary’s life, but she must be ready 
for emergencies which may arise in the 
kitchen as well as in the field at large. 





Ships of Peace 


BY REV. E. E. STRONG, D. D., 
Editor Missionary Herald 


Since the day when on the Lake of Galilee 
Jesus asked his disciples to provide a small 
ship for his service, a great many vessels, 
large and small, have been commissioned to 
do Christian work in the world. No complete 
catalogue of them could be given here. Four 
vessels bearing the name of the Harmony have 
been employed by the Moravians of Europe 
for their work in Labrador and Greenland; 
also four ships called the John Williams have 
been built by the London Missionary Society 
for the Southern Pacific. The Society for the 





the Missionary Packet 
She was expected to cost 
$2,000, but she actually 
did cost nearly double 
that amount. She was 
only 49 x 13 feet, and 
measured a fraction less 
than forty tons. She 
saled from Boston in 
January, 1826, under 
Capt. James Hunnewell, 
who received his instruc- 
tions from Jeremiah 
Evarts, then secretary 
of the Board. She was 
obliged to put into Rio 
Janeiro for repairs on 
account of long continued 
gales, and on reaching 
Cape Horn the storms 
put such a strain upon 
the little craft that the 
captain made for the 
Falkland Islands, where they remained six 
weeks during the southern winter. The Mis- 
sionary Packet reached Honolulu in October, 
after a nine months’ voyage, having anchored 
in upwards of twenty different ports. This 
was heroic service on the part of Captain 
Hunnewell, and he neither asked nor received 
so much as a dollar for his services in con- 
nection with the vessel. The only record that 
can be found as to the vessel subsequent to 
her arrival at Honolulu is that for a year or 
two she served the Hawaiian missionaries in 
going from island to island. 





Morning Star No. 5 


In 1852, using Hawaii as a basis, the Ameri- 
can Board began its mission in the Micronesian 
Islands lying from 4,000 to 6,000 miles south- 
west of San Francisco. No ships were going 
to or returning from these islands and the 
only way to convey missionaries and their 
supplies thither was by purchasing a small 
schooner, called the Caroline. Three mis- 
sionaries and their wives, Messrs. Snow, Gu- 
lick and Sturges, with two Hawaiians and 
their wives, sailed on the Caroline from Hono- 
lulu in July, 1852. But the vessel was too 
small for the service and in 1856 the first Morn- 
ing Star, a brigantine, was built at Chelsea, 
Mass., at a cost of $18,351, the children giving 
more than $10,000 above what was needed. 
The vessel sailed from Boston under command 
of Captain Moore, Dec. 2, and on April 20, 1857 
the snow-capped mountains of Hawaii were 
sighted. After a visit to the Marquesas Is- 
lands, the Micronesian Islands were reached 
and until 1866 an annual voyage was made to 
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these islands. The vessel was then sold as 
not adequate for the service required. 

The Morning Star, No. 2 was built at East 
Boston in 1866. Over 2,000 Sunday schools 
contributed for this purpose, the total realized 
being $28,696.37. This left quite a large sum 
in hand for repairs. Rev. Hiram Bingham, 
Jr., a passenger out on the first Star and who 
had returned on furlough to the United States, 
took command of the new vessel and sailed 
her safely around Cape Horn, after what was 
regarded as a very short passage of 122 days. 
Mr. Bingham left the vessel in other hands on 
reaching Micronesia and lived on Apaiang, an 
island of the Gilbert group, where he com- 
menced his great work of translating the Bible 
into the Gilbertese language. For three years 
this vessel did good service, but Oct. 18, 1869, 
as she was leaving Kusaie, homeward bound, 
she was the victim of one of the currents that 
make navigation in those waters so uncertain 
and drifted upon a reef where the heavy surf 
made her a complete wreck. 


To the $18,000 received on her insurance the 
children added to their previous gifts about 
$9,000, with which a third Morning Star was 
built at East Boston. She sailed from Boston 
Feb. 21, 1871, with Captain Matthews as com- 
mander. For twelve years the Morning Star 
No. 3 was in service, always contending with 
calms and currents, which frequently pre- 
vented her reaching her destination, always 
rendering her visits uncertain and dangerous. 
The idea of securing a vessel having motive 
power, so rendering it somewhat independent 
of currents and calms, was in mind when tid- 
ings came of the wreck, also on Kusaie, of 
No. 3. . 

This strongly emphasized the need of a ves- 
sel having something besides sails, so the new 
vessel, Morning ‘Star No. 4, was planned, with 
an engine giving her auxiliary steam power. 
She was built at Bath, Me., and was a barken- 
tine of 430 tons medsurement. This was a 
great advance on previous vessels, and though 
she could not steam more than four or five 
knots an hour, it is believed that the ability 
to do so much as this saved her many long 
delays if not disasters. For the vessel No. 4 
and its furnishings over $47,000 was contrib- 
uted, and this, with insurance received for the 
previous vessel, left a balance of $15,879 as a 
fund for repairs. 

After fifteen years of service it was decided 
to sell this vessel, and two small schooners 
have since done what they could to serve the 
mission, though such service was wholly in- 
adequate. The tours were long, slow and 
hazardous, and the patient missionaries were 
deprived of comforts necessary for health and 
vigor in their arduous work. They have al- 
ways pleaded for a vessel with full steam power 
and of sufficient size to carry their pupils from 
island toisland. Such provision, though most 
desirable, seemed to involve expense which 
could not be warranted either for builing or 
maintaining the vessel. At one time German 
officials in the Caroline group seemed disposed 
to place obstructions in the way of our mis- 
sions, so that the question was raised whether 
German missionary societies could not carry 
on the missions in the Caroline and Marshall 
groups without this hindrance and at less cost, 
hence with greater efliciency. But it was 
found that none of the German societies were 
able or willing to take over this work. The 
American Board could not desert these islands 
which it had begun to evangelize, or the 6,600 
Christians already gathered into churches. 
Nor could they not be cared for without a 
good stanch vessel that could stay in Micro- 
nesia, able to move about quickly and safely 
amid calms and currents, taking missionaries, 
teachers and scholars from island to island 
for oversight and instruction. Just as plans 
were making to build a vessel, somewhat like 
Morning Star No. 4, a good providence led to 
the purchase on favorable terms, of a steamer 
called the Sunbeam, remarkably adapted for 
the needed service, and after refitting and 
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changing her name to Morning Star, she 
steamed away from the port of Boston, 
June 11, under command of Capt. George F. 
Garland, to go via the Mediterranean route 
and Suez Canal to her new home in the waters 
of the Pacific. 

For the four previous Stars there had been 
contributed, chiefly by children in Sabbath 
schools, a little over $103,000. For Morning 
Star No. 5 a call was made to the Sunday 
schools for $20,000, to be added to the amount 
in hand from the sale of the previous vessel 
and from other sources. On the day of her 
sailing not quite one-third of this $20,000 had 
been received, but there had not been time 
to hear from all the schools. Are they not all 
to be heard from? Surely the children of this 
generation will not be behind those of previous 
years who gave more than was asked for on 
each of the four previous calls. And may 
those who give their money follow the vessel 
with their prayers as she goes across the seas 
on her errand of light and love. 


Here and There in the Ameri- 
can Board Field 


Animal life is not abundant on the low is- 
lands of Micronesia, and among the many 
gifts to missionaries sent down by the Morning 
Star none will be more welcome than some 
kittens, a terrier and a Guernsey calf, which 
good friends have placed on board. Bon 
voyage to these pets! 


Children all over the world are taking shares 
in the Morning Star. Here is an exact copy 
of a subscription received from a youngster in 
Foochow, China: 

Dear Mr. Wiggin: I am senting 10 cents 
to get that ship build. 

From FREDDIE. 

Mr. Black, sole missionary of the American 
Board in the Philippines, is finding an open 
field for work on the island of Mindanao. He 
and his wife have a happy home at Davao, 
which is on the Bay of Mindanao, some 600 
miles southwest of Manila. But what is one 
missionary family for a well-populated island, 
larger than all New England, deducting 
Maine? When will the American Board be 
supplied with funds sufficient to enable it to 
occupy properly this inviting field? 


The war in the far East is sure to effect 
great changes not only in Japan and Korea 
but in all China. That vast empire, which 
learned many lessons from its recent conflict 
with Japan and the other nations, though 
claiming neutrality in the war between Russia 
and Japan, is watching with intense interest 
the struggle going on within her own territory 
of Manchuria. She is learning, among other 
things, how to organize armies, and what 
could she not do with such a vast army, 
properly organized, as her immense popula- 
lation would enable her to raise? Now is the 
time to introduce into China those principles 
of Christian truth and righteousness which 
shall make her a blessing and not a peril. 


Progress in the South China Mission of the 
American Board has been remarkable. Just 
twenty-one years ago its first missionaries 
reached Hong Kong. At the end of fourteen 
years there were 109 church members; at the 
close of 1903, about 2,600 adult members. Dur- 
ing this last year more than 1,100 persons have 
been received by baptism. Aside from aid for 
a girls’ boarding school the American Board 
has never given more than $1,000 a year for 
the general work of this mission. The na- 
tives support two churches, beside building a 
number of chapels of which there are now, or 
soon will be, ten—all the property of the 
Board, but for which it has not expended any 
money. Surely these Chinese are not only 
ready to receive, but to give. 


What kind of Christians do native Africans 
make? The question is asked, often doubt- 
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fully, sometimes asa sneer. An answer comes 
from Central Africa itself, from the regions 
about Lake Nyassa and the Upper Zambesi, 
whither two separate bands of natives from 
Chisamba, the station of the American Board 
in West Africa, have recently gone for trade 
and travel. The Scotch Free Church mission- 
aries on Lake Nyassa and Mr. Coillard, the 
eminent French missionary, on the Zambesi 
report, quite independently of each other, that 
these bands of visitors far away from their 
homes have borne themselves admirably both 
in speech and action, and that they have pro- 
duced a profound impression upon the people 
by their Christian conduct and addresses. It 
was a new and strange thing for these dwellers 
in Central Africa to have black people, from a 
portion of the Continent of which they had 
never heard, and a thousand miles distant, 
come to them as Christians, re-enforcing the 
word they had heard from the white mis- 
sionaries. 


A Significant Council 

It was lately held in 
Plymouth Church, Minne- 
apolis, for the ordination 
of Mr. Alden Hyde Clark 
to the gospel ministry and 
foreign missionaiy service 
in India. Mr. Clark is a 
son of Professor Clark of 
Columbia University, New 
York, and was baptized in 
his infancy in Plymouth 
Churel, into whose mem- 
bership he was received 
by the pastor, Dr. Hallock. 
He has been adopted, with 
his bride—Miss Mary Whitcomb of the Old South 
Church, Boston—as the missionartes of Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, which becomes responsible 
for their entire permanent support. 

The examination was brilliant and the sermon by 
Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Seminary, 
New York, with the address by Pres. Cyrus North- 
rop of the University of Minnesota were of marked 
power. 

Having been dedicated to the foreign service, Mr. 
Clark was received on behalf of the Board by Dr. 
A. N. Hitchcock of Chicago. The right hand of fel- 
lowship was given by Dr. G. R. Merrill of the Home 
Missionary Society, thus welding anew the bonds 
which bind together the two departments of the 
Master’s work. 

The council was large and inspiring, and after 
social and other functions the bride and groom de- 
parted on their long journey to the Marathi Mission 

L. H. H. 





An Anniversary Service in 
Walpole, Mass. 


In commemoration of the ministry of Rev. Phillips 
Payson, the First Parish Church (Unitarian) and 
the Second Congregational Church of Walpole, 
held union services on the 175th anniversary of his 
first sermon in Walpole. Interest in the occasion 
was increased by the fact that the two churches of 
the Congregational polity joined in the observance. 
Though the Second, or Orthodox church, was not 
organized until 1826, it has repeatedly acknowl- 
edged its worthy parentage; and the First Parish 
Church, though holding the organization of the 
original church, graciously shares with us the glory 
of those early days, and accorded us the right to 
commemorate with them the ministry of God’s 
servant before the days of strife and division. 

Rey. Phillips Payson, minister in Walpole from 
1729 to 1778, was father of Rev. Phillips Payson, 
Jr., of Chelsea, Rev. John Payson, first minister of 
Fitchburg, and Rev. Seth Payson, first minister of 
Rindge, N. H., who was the father of the celebrated 
Dr. Edward Payson of Portland. The exercises 
consisted of a morning service, at which Prof. 
Williston Walker, D.D., of Yale Divinity school, 
gave an illuminating address on Problems and Con- 
ditions in New England during Payson’s ministry ; 
and an afternoon meeting, which consisted of the 
singing of the old psalm tunes used in Payson’s 
day, an historical sketch of the parent church from 
its organization to the close of Payson’s ministry, 
and a biographical sketch of Mr. Payson, his an- 
cestors and descendants. Interest was enhanced 
by the presence of a number of Mr. Payson’s 
descendants and many out-of-town friends. 

J. L. K. 
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A Case of Sardines 


A STORY OF THE MAINE COAST 
BY CHARLES POOLE CLEAVES 


CHAPTER XXIV. STEPHEN SOMES 


... Who does his best 
Bears the stars of his destiny in his own breast. 
Edwin Markam. 

Paul Shepard had an experience similar to 
mine that day. 

I started for a stroll to his house in the 
early evening, and met him on the brow of 
the hill with his budget of outgoing mail. 
The night was beautiful. I begged his com- 
pany for an hour’s boating. He hesitated 
with his usual shrinking from so much of per- 
sonal pleasure, but when I assured him I 
must have time to talk with him of Tom Hor- 
ton he yielded. 

I took the rowing seat, Shepard the tiller. 
While the oars dipped into the quiet water, 
resplendent with the sunset, I detailed the 
morning’s conversation. It aroused his en- 
thusiastic nature. 

“ There!”’ he exclaimed, and his clenched 
hand fell emphatically upon the quarter, 
“Tom has begun for himself what we could 
never do. All the influences and preaching 
imaginable are only a breath compared with 
a boy’s determination to do something. Now 
we can make influence count. I know Tom. 
If he has his eye on a mark he only needs a 
little prodding. He’ll jump. But, do you 
know, Stephen Somes came to my house about 
the same hour.”’ 

I slackened rowing and listened with inter- 
est, the water rippling over the trailing oars. 

‘“*They vanished when the meeting closed 
last night,” he said. ‘‘This morning I was 
wondering where I might find them today. I 
stood at my window, watching for fishboats, 
and saw Stephen coming up the walk, looking 
about as if he hoped I was out-of-doors. I 
stepped into the orchard and he entered by 
the gate. He’s not talkative—gets to the 
point. 

““*?’m going away, Mr. Shepard,’ he said. 

‘** Away? For what? Where?’ I asked. 

*“*T’m going to Elm City to work in a ma- 
chine shop. Mother’s cousin is there. He 
asked me to come last winter. Now I think 
I’ll go.’ 

***Tt’s a new plan, isn’t it?’ I asked. ‘I’m 
sorry—heartily sorry. We want you here. I 
saw you and Tom standing as lighthouses 
last night, and I know it means something. 
Of course I can’t make your plans; but one 
thing is certain: there is no place in all God’s 
world where clean, manly boys are more 
needed than where character is lacking.’ 

*** Mother and I talked about it last night,’ 
he said, ‘and we made up our minds. I ought 
to be learning a trade. Mother works too 
hard. When fish are scarce we hardly get 
through the winter, If I don’t doany better 


than I’m doing now Chet and Oscar won’t get | 


any school except winters. Il’d like to stay 
here. I may do more good somewhere else. 
Perhaps I’ll get back some day. I can’t bea 
very large man, but I don’t want to be any 
smaller than I am. I’m afraid I shall be if I 
stay here now.’ 

‘[ hardly knew what to say. 
and began. ; 

“** First of all,’ I said, ‘ you did a large thing 
last night when you let the boys see what you 
mean todo. Will you stick to that purpose?’ 

“** Yes, sir,’ he replied. 

‘*T knew he would. Slow and sure—that’s 
a synonym for Stephen Somes. 

*** Very well,’ I went on, ‘any man who says 
that and means it is a large man already.’ 

*** Yes, sir, 1 knowit counts. But Tom isn’t 
satisfied. He wants to get higher, and wants 
me to do what he does; and I’m not like Tom.’ 

“** You are right,’ I said. ‘ And there’s an- 
other side to it: Tom isn’t like you. Have 
you thought of that?’ 

“** Well, not exactly,’ he replied. 
I don’t know what you mean.’ 


So I sat down 


* Perhaps 
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**T asked him if he expected you and me to 
be alike. He laughed. 

“© Well, no,’ he said; ‘the doctor is quite 
chummy, and the boys are getting to like him. 
But I don’t think he’s quite cut out for a min- 
ister!’ ”’ 

Shepard’s eyes twinkled as he repeated it. 
I laughed till the shore rang and a head bobbed 
out of a schooner’s cabin. He continued: 

“«*The bee isn’t a flower,’ I said, ‘and the 
flower isn’t a bee. One may be worth less 
than the other, but it depends on whether it’s 
a bad bee or a bad flower, not on whether it’s 
a flower or a bee. Nowit isn’t a question of 
whether it’s you or Tom; it is a question of 
whether you do your best.’ 

‘* That seemed to comfort him. 
on: 

*** Don’t you think Tom will amount to more 
than I can?’ he asked. 

““* Honestly, I don’t know,’ I said. ‘Tom 
isn’t anywhere yet. fHe’s not what he will be 
later. Tom’s a colt. He may make a fine 
record, or a runaway, or settle down toa stage- 
coach. No one knows. Tom Horton won’t 
be Tom Horton by and by. He’ll be some one 
else, larger or smaller, better or worse, but 
you may be sure when we see the man we 
sha’n’t know he was the boy. Now you are 
like this tree,’ I said, turning him to my new 
plum. ‘That’s a sapling, but it will always 
be a plum tree. I bought it for a plum, and I 
don’t expect grapes or apples. You are 
Stephen Somes, and you'll be Stephen Somes 
twenty years later, older and larger and better, 
no doubt. You are honest as was your father. 
You are as good as your mother could expect 
you to be in an atmosphere like this. Tom 
may go adrift. I don’t think so, of course, 
but I’m more certain just now that you won’t. 
Tom may make a great man, steady and sensi- 
bleand useful. I know you will be square, tem- 
perate and honest. You may be slow, or you 
may gain faster than we think; but twenty 
years hence you will have your father’s honest, 
plucky, quiet nature and your mother’s eyes 
and affection. What Tom does he’ll do fast. 
Naturally the colt may grow faster than the 
plum tree; and he can trot, but the tree will 
bear plums. God made them both, and made 
them useful. Harry Watson wants his horse, 
and I want my orchard. Do you suppose God 
can be satisfied without both you and Tom?’ ”’ 

Shepard paused. ‘* Better pull on theoars a 
little more, Marshall. The tide’s setting us on 
the Point.” 


But he went 
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I roused myself to the situation and sped 
the boat towards the sea. 

“That was quite a sermon,” I said. ‘I 
wish Tom had heard it. You rival Nat 
Murray inillustrations. Taking lessons, eh?” 

‘*Yes!”’ he responded emphatically. ‘* Nat 
taught me to use words for people’s eyes as 
well as for their ears. If l’d known of Tom’s 
conversation with you at the same hour I 
might have spoken differently. But really, it 
is all true. Tom will be some one else, and 
great and steady and true, I believe, with his 
ambition and pluck; and Stephen—I trust him 
to grow into one of God’s noblemen wherever 
he may be—he will be the boy grown into the 
man, and carry the same quiet, steadfast, 
slow, honest nature. He will always be 
Stephen Somes—God bless him! There are 
two kinds of humility: one man believes him- 
self great and agrees to be silent about it; an- 
other, on the same plane, may realize the fact 
that he is only one among a million equals and 
a thousand superiors.”’ 

(To be continued. } 


Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong is working in Eng- 
land during June promoting the establish- 
ment of a British Institute of Social Service. 
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This Family Plate, bearing date of 1856, 
now in possession of ath rd generation has, 
so far as memory serves, always been 
cleaned and polished with Electro-Silicon 
(powder). To-day its brilliancy equals that 
of the silversmith’s finish, without scratch 
or blemish, its original weight being intact. 

The cardinal merit, brilliancy without 
abrasion, has made Electro-Silicon 
famous around the world. 

At Grocers and Druggists and postpaid 15 cts. 

(stamps). Trial quantity for the asking. 


ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
for washing and polishing Gold, Silver and 
Glassware, has equal merits. Postpaid, 15 
cents per cake, 
‘“SrLicon,’’ 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Pleasing to the sight, to memory 

































New York and 
Chicago. 


A jug the children dance around 
in gleeful anticipation. 


CORN SYRUP 
The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


A syrup that is delicious, nutritious—a valuable 
health maker and body builder. 
the goodness of the most nutritive cereal grown. 
Put up in airtight, friction-top tins. 

At grocers, Ioc, 25c and 5oc. 
CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
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The Conflict of the Gods* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The International lessons of the third quarter extend over a period of the history of Israel 
of about seventy-five years, from the division of the kingdom to the translation of Elijah. 
Two lessons are included which describe the achievements of two kings of Judah. In 
both kingdoms the struggle constantly went on between Jehovah and false gods. The books 
of Kings and Chronicles were not completed until after both nations were carried into captiv- 
ity. The writers of these books used history to show that Jehovah, the God of Israel and 
Judah, was the supreme deity; and that the people by neglecting and abandoning him and by 
worshiping other gods lost their power as nations and finally their national life. The motive 
of these books is.given in 2 Kings 17: 7-23; 24: 20; 2 Chron. 36: 15-21. 

These books are to be regarded as sermons rather than impartial records of facts. The 
Jews properly called the books of the Kings the “‘ greater prophets,” and of the Chronicles, 
“‘other writings.” Their writers selected and presented those records and traditions which 
they thought would most effectively show the supremacy of Jehovah, the weakness of other 
gods and the folly, which finally led to ruin, of the people in adopting as their own the gods of 
other nations. Successive chapters tell the story of the struggle; and their value to us is in 
their revelation of the character of God, whose judgments and deeds are described as they ap- 
peared to the writers, to us unknown, of these books. The effort will be made, in considering 
the lessons of this quarter, to explain the alienation of the people from Jehovah, to bring out 
his character as contrasted with the gods whom they worshiped, and to show what these 
records teach of our relations with the true God. 





I. SEPARATION FROM THE HOUSE OF 
JEHOVAH 


The completion of the temple at Jeru- 
salem was the culmination of the reigns 
of David and Solomon. The temple was 
meant to be the center not only of the re- 
ligious worship but of the national life of 
all the tribes of Israel. If it had stood 
alone it might have cemented their unity 
and made them strong enough to main- 


tain their national independence. But. 


Solomon undermined the great purpose of 
his father’s reign and his own when he 
set up in Jerusalem rival shrines for the 
worship of other gods [1 Kings 11: 5-8]. 
He led the people in breaking the laws on 
which their covenant as a nation was 
based [Ex. 20: 3-6; 24: 3-8]. When 
rulers break the laws of the nation, they 
are moying it on a downward way much 
more rapidly than the people could do. 
That movement, the writer of this his- 
tory says, was delayed by Jehovah till 
after the death of Solomon, out of con- 
sideration for his father [1 Kings 11 : 11-12]. 
The way it progressed was thus described : 

1. The proposition of the northern tribes. 
They meant to make Rehoboam king of 
the whole nation. They invited him to 
go to be crowned in one of their own 
cities and he went [1 Kings 12:1]. But 
they did not intend to bear the burdens of 
taxation and service which his father had 
imposed on them. They made the rea- 
sonable proposition that these burdens 
should be made lighter. Rehoboam did 
wisely in counseling with the leaders of 
the nation. 

When a young man takes new responsi- 
bilities, of family, business, government, 
he does well if he asks advice of those who 
have had experience and who know the 
people with whom he is todeal. Divorces 
would be prevented, strikes avoided, divi- 
sions in schools and colleges and churches 
averted, political revolutions repressed if 
those who are raised into positions of au- 
thority would take counsel with men who 
know the situation. 

2. The proposition rejected by the can- 
didate for the throne. The elders advised 
Rehoboam to make the welfare of all the 
people his supreme object. ‘‘Serve them,” 
said the elders, ‘‘and they will always 
serve you.” 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 3. 
The Kingdom Divided. Text, 1 Kings 12: 1-24. 


That is the first, last and sufficient rule 
for any one to adopt who would fill suc- 
cessfully any place of authority to which 
he is called [v. 7]. It is the abiding 
counsel of the Lord of lords [Luke 12: 
42-46], as it was his example [Mark 10: 
43-45]. 

But Rehoboam chose the counsel of the 
inexperienced like himself [v. 14]. He 
preferred power to service, and soon dis- 
covered that he had not the power which 
he thought he had inherited with his 
office. The writer of this story lays on 
Jehovah the responsibility for Reho- 
boam’s folly [v. 15], but a wiser revealer 
of Jehovah’s will would place the respon- 
sibility for such folly on the evil doer, 
where it belongs [James 1: 13, 14]. 

8. The secession of Israel from Judah. 
The northern tribes had been brought of 
their free will into union with Judah by 
the wise and patient policy of David 
{2 Sam. 5: 1-3]. But David’s grandson 
completed the undoing of all that work 
of two generations of nation-building by 
one act of foolish pride. When they saw 
that Rehoboam was intending to continue 
by force the union they had entered into 
voluntarily, they quitted him at once 
[vs. 16,17]. Nor had he power to defeat 
their revolt [vs. 18, 19]. He threw away 
his opportunity, as many a man is doing 
today, though he did not discover the ex- 
tent of his loss till his own-tribe listened 
to the prophet instead of to the king and 
refused to fight his battles [vs. 21-24]. 

4, The nation without a temple. The 
verdict of history is that the northern 
tribes would have been wiser if they had 
insisted on unity and had used their su- 
perior power to compel Rehoboam to do 
them justice. In separating from Judah 
they took the first step in separating from 
Jehovah. They had as much right to his 
temple as Judah had. In relinquishing it 
they gave up their most valuable posses- 
sion, for though they need not have aban- 
doned Jehovah, they made it harder for 
themselves and their children to be loyal 
to him by withdrawing from the place of 
worshiping him which he had appointed. 

The right to secede is not determined 
because one party in state or church is re- 
fused by another party its just demands. 
Our Southern states thought they could 
best get what they believed they ought to 
have by separating from the Union. 
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Their failure to set up an independent na- 
tion is now conceded by most of the de- 
scendants of those who fought against the 
Union to have proved a blessing worth 
the lives and treasure that it cost. The 
separation of Christians into many sects 
during the last century is also coming to 
be looked on as a series of mistakes which 
has cost the Church of Christ much of its 
vitality and of its strength to conquer the 
world. Different types of Christians, if 
they keep close enough to their Captain, 
can march best under the same banner. 
In separating from one another they have 
often found that they have withdrawn 
farther from him. 


Commencement News 


At Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
ex-Sec. John D. Long gave the address to the 
graduates. 

President Alderman of Tulane University 
has been called to the same post at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

At Marietta College, Rev. C. S. Mills, D. D., 
of Cleveland, O., preached the sermon before 
the Christian Associations and C. H. Merwin, 
of Washington gave the eration at the alumni 
meeting. 

At Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., Pres. 
Charles F. Thwing spoke on college ideals for 
American women. Next year the chair of 
Biblical literature will be occupied by Blanche 
Zehring, Ph. D., as successor to Professor 
Sanderson. 

The new dean of the Woman’s Department 
at Oberlin, Miss Fitch, is a daughter of Rev. F. 
S. Fitch, D. D., of Buffalo. She is an Oberlin 
graduate and trustee and for the last year has 
been instructor in philosophy and secretary to 
President King. She received her Ph. D., last 
year from the University of Berlin. 

At Lake Erie College, Painesville, 0., the 
baccalaureate sermon was given by Rev. 
Thomas S. McWilliams, D. D., Cleveland. On 
Alumns Day a new stained glass window was 
presented for the front of Memorial Hall. It 
is given in memory of all the students who 
have died, by one of the graduates and the 
mother of another. The commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by Pres. H. C. King of 
Oberlin. Subject, The Highway to Life’s 
Values. 

The tenor of the baccalaureate sermons this. 
year seems thus far to be somewhat more 
pessimistic than usual. There appears to be 
a conviction on the part of men chosen for the 
important task of speeding on their way the 
departing, liberally educated men and women 
of our colleges, that the present time is one of 
diminished idealism, increasing worldliness, 
and too great emphasis on things, rather than 
on ideas and aspirations. President Tucker, 
of Dartmouth, for instance, preaching at Mt. 
Holyoke on the Unearned Inerement of Mod- 
ern Life, urged his hearers to learn the fine 
art of going without, of losing in order to 
gain. President Hopkins, at Williams Col- 
lege, pleaded for service of men, not lordship 
over them, for ‘‘more service and the sacra- 
ment of love.” Principal Frissell of Hampton 
Institute, preaching at Phillips- Andover Acad- 
emy, foretold a struggle during the next forty 
years against Cesarism under a new name, 
which would determine the fate of this and 
other democracies. Bishop Nelson, at Trinity 
College, deplored the diffused greed and the 
laxity of American family life and marriage 
ethics. Professor Venn, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, urged on Harvard graduates 
a life of integrity and love of mankind as a 
sure means of defeating the vulgar insolenee 
of wealth suddenly acquired and overcoming 
the temptations of business life and the mate- 
rialistic standards of the day. 


















































A Summer Noon 


The high sun spills his golden wine 
Across the fields: the crowding clover-buds 
Lift eager lips, and drain the draught divine, 
Till drowsy fire through veiny tissue floods; 
Languid they lean above the sleepy grass, 
While with deep whirring bass and treble 
fine, 
Tuning their tiny pipes, the small musicians 
pass. 
—Ednah Proctor Clarke. 


NE of my busy neighbors was un 

kind enough to parody Lowell in my 
hearing the other day: ‘‘O what is so 
rare as a holiday in June!” 
She lives in one of the beau- 
tiful regions in an old house which has 
a delightful view and all the surround- 
ings which make the romance of the 
country. One after another she had in- 
vited five friends to visit her while the 
summer was fresh and the strawberries 
ripe, and they had, one after the other, 
declined with the excuse that they could 
not get out of the eity till July. ‘‘ And 
when July and August come,”’ she sighed, 
‘‘and the weather is hot and work begins 
to pall, they will want to visit me in 
swarms.”’ Another friend, a city worker, 
listened with an equal sigh to an account 
of a day in the fields. ‘‘I have been want- 
ing to get into the country for years in 
June, and I never can. Every February, 
when I spend a snowy Washington’s or 
Lincoln’s Birthday in my room I wish 
that one of them had been considerate 
enough to be born in June.’’ Boston has 
its Bunker Hill Day, but the rest of the 
country has no holiday in the most charm- 
ing month of the year, when the fields are 
at their best, the foliage is unmarred and 
the birds are still singing. But some of 
us could make a holiday if we were only 
eonvinced of the value of the opportunity, 
and the long twilights would give others 
at least a glimpse of the fair world if they 
thought it worth their while. 


June Holidays 


Children’s Ideas of Life 


BY MARY G. TRASK 


How little we older sojourners in this 
world realize the strangeness of it to our 
little comrades, who are just starting on 
their journey of life! We have grown so 
accustomed to its wonders and its ways, 
to its changes and its order, that we for- 
get they were ever new to us and that 
there was a time when we, too, did not 
know what to expect. 

When so many marvels met us on our 
way, why might there not be others also? 
Why not fairies and brownies, giants and 
ogres, talking wolves and bears that keep 
house comfortably with beds and chairs? 
(I remember one little girl, who on seeing 
the bears at the Central Park, cried out 
eagerly, ‘‘O, there’s the middle-sized bear, 
but where’s their chairs?’’) All these 
things seemed no more improbable than 
many others which we saw or heard of. 
Why shouldn’t a pumpkin be made into 
a chariot as easily asintoapie? It resem- 
bled one no more than the other, to begin 
with. 
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And since, in some mysterious manner, 
a beautiful plant, bearing, after a time, 
lovely flowers, would appear where we 
had put into the ground a little, hard, 
black seed, that gave no promise of life 
or beauty, why might there not be seeds 
that would produce plants bearing toys 
or cakes or candies? Or, if seeds would 
grow, why not other things that looked 
no less promising? One of my kinder- 
garten children planted a marble, and 
waited long for it tocome up, and I imag- 
ine that many of us can recall some such 
experience of our own. 

How strange it seemed, too, that while 
water was to be found everywhere, all 
ready for use, we had to go to the cow 
for milk! Why were there not springs 
and rivers of milk, as well as of water? 
I remember thinking that this must have 
been the case in Canaan—that “land 
flowing with milk and honey.’’ It was 
all unaccountable, and anything might 
turn up. 

It all seems far away now—we have 
grown used to the world, and know what 
to expect—to a certain extent at any rate— 
but we cannot get a child’s point of view 
at all, nor understand how to help him, 
unless we can realize, either from our 
own experience, or from observation of 
children, these early impressions. 

For instance, we know that we can’t 
fly, and we have ceased to expect to, but 
doesn’t almost every child try to fly? 
When my nephew was two and a half 
years old he had been watching the birds 
one day, and presently he said to me, 
‘I’m going to fly up in a tee.”” He stood 
under the tree and jumped up and down 
for some time, and finally remarked in 
surprise, ‘‘I can’t fly! ”’ 

I said, ‘‘ You have no wings.’’ Where- 
upon he turned his head, trying to look 
at his back, and asked, ‘‘ Where are my 
wings? ”’ 

At another time, on seeing the half- 
moon, he inquired, ‘‘ Where is the other 
half of the moon, and why don’t they 
mend it on?’’ We, who are so accus- 
tomed to the waxing and waning of the 
moon, do we ever think how extraordi- 
nary it must appear to children, and to 
savages, who do not understand the rea- 
son for these changes in appearance? Is 
it any wonder that so many stories and 
myths have grown up, in explanation of 
this mystery? 

The same child asked at Christmas 
time, about a year later, ‘‘ How does our 
Heavenly Father make all the toys?” 
Being a country child he was accustomed 
to see natural objects—as trees, rocks 
and streams—and had been told that God 
made them, and though he knew that 
some things, such as puddings, bread 
and his clothes were made by people, 
he probably supposed that all the things 
which appeared ‘‘ready made”’ in his 
world were made directly by God. 

On the other hand, a city child who 
sees little of nature will often refer nat- 
ural processes to human agency. I saw 
this illustrated a short time ago, while 
talking with some tiny city children. 
They were talking about the snow, and 
when I asked them what became of the 
snow in summer they insisted that ‘‘it 
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was all shoveled up and dumped in the 


river.’”” When we brought in some snow, 
and they saw it turn into water their sur- 
prise was great! 

Indeed the melting, of ice or snow is 
generally a great surprise to little chil- 
dren. How often a snowball is brought 
into the house ‘‘to keep,” and vainly 
sought for later. I remember a little girl, 
in a friend’s kindergarten, whose lunch 
could not be found. Jessie was in tears, 
and the teacher searched everywhere, 
and finally asked, ‘‘ What did you bring, 
dear?”’ ‘‘A piece of ice,’’ answered 
Jessie. 

Sometimes this ignorance of the world 
has disastrous effects and not seldom 
what we call ‘‘mischief’’ is really want 
of knowledge. I remember that one of 
my brothers tried to use the doormat 
as a boat (happily only in the basin of a 
little fountain) and was astonished to find 
himself taking a bath, instead of a sail. 

I feel strongly that in dealing with chil- 
dren we should keep in mind their igno- 
rance of the world—of the laws of nature 
and the customs of grown-up people, and 
should overlook, or treat leniently, a good 
many things that are trying and perplex- 
ing to us. If we should suddenly find 
ourselves in an absolutely new and 
strange country, where we did not know 
the laws and customs, and understood 
the language very imperfectly, I think 
we should be apt to commit a good many 
blunders, and we should think it pretty 
hard to be laughed at or scolded for them. 
And yet the strangest foreign country 
could hardly be as strange to us as the 
whole world is to little children. 

How can we best help them to live and 
learn? It is evident that they must learn 
what to expect—must learn that this 
world is really a world of order—that 
effect follows cause, and that things do 
not happen arbitrarily. They will learn 
much of this through their own experi- 
menting, if we allow them freedom 
enough, and do not interfere unneces- 
sarily, only guarding and guiding them in 
their researches, and trying to answer 
their questions clearly and patiently 
And in all that we do let us be very care- 
ful not to dull their interest, or make the 
world seem cold and hard to them. 

The world is full of wonders and of 
beauty, and a world of law and order is 
not cold and dull, but deeply interesting— 
far more interesting really than the fancy 
and caprice of a fairy tale. And though 
the child’s crude ideas of God’s ‘“‘ making ’”’ 
the world and all things in it, as a man 
might mold images out of clay, must 
gradually be changed to a knowledge of 
the slow processes whereby all things have 
come into being, yet he need not lose 
from his thought the idea of the Heav- 
enly Father, who has ever been in his 
universe and is still working in it, mak- 
ing it a umiverse of law and order where 
we can live and wetk with him. 





Every true achievement has within it- 
self the seed of something better than 
itself. The loveliest of blossoms is but a 
cradle for the ripening fruit; and in the 
fruit lies hidden the germ of unimagined 
summers yet to be.—Lucy Larcom. 
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The Treasure of Tony Shinn 


BY MAY MC HENRY 


James was an observant boy. His sis- 
ter Polly said he saw too much, his 
grandmother that he thought too much 
about what he saw. To be sure he had 
some excuse in the fact that he 


For the Children 


And he spoke no word after that. 

That was the beginning of Deepwater’s 
vain hunt for the treasure. James’s 
grandfather declared that the digging, 
properly applied, would have doubled the 
crops on every farm in the valley. 

James accepted the tale as he accepted 
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large flat slab such as the women use 
for pot covers. James scraped away the 
ground and decided that he would need 
a pick. The simultaneous blast of a horn 
and a loud holloa told him that breakfast 
was ready and that his brother Elias had 
found the heifer. 

It was one of the busy days 





was crippled. Having run his 
left arm through a cornsheller, 
he had been obliged ever since 
to carry it in a sling or down 
his side with the stiff hand in 
his pocket, so he had more 
time for lying on his stomach 
with a book under his nose and 


A Basket-Full 


BY STEPHEN VAN OGDEN 


There’s just exactly room, you see, 
For Marian, baby Bess and me. 





wandering about the fields and 
woods, seeing things and think- 
ing about them. 

One morning when he was 
out on Round-Top looking fora 
heifer that had strayed, James, 
the observant, happened to stub 
his toe. It was a small thing— 
though it hurt—but instead of 
grunting and hurrying on, he 
stopped and regarded the cause 
of his mishap in his critical, 
ruminating way. 

It was a large stone, like a 
loaf cake, of the red sandstone 
peculiar to the east side of the 
valley, very different from the 
stones on the ridge of which 
Round-Top formed a part. 

‘‘How do you suppose that 
stone got up here?’ James 
cogitated, walking in a circle 
on his heel with his great toe 
held well up and apart from 
the rest. ‘‘It don’t belong 
here any more than a pump- 
kin belongs on a hop vine. I 
don’t believe it’s a relic of the 
flood; I don’t believe it walked 
up here by itself. Somebody 
must have carried it up from 
down along the creek. Now, 
I’d just like to know why.”’ 

When James asked ‘‘ why’”’ 
his long-suffering family always 














on the farm. But on the fol- 
lowing morning, long ‘before 
any one else was astir, James 
stole silently out of the back 
door and sneaked across the 
yard on his way to Round-Top. 
He laughed a little shame- 
facedly when he reached the 
hill and picked up the rounded, 
water-marked, red stone. The 
letters were there, sure enough 
—“‘T. S.” showing in the gray 
light. 

‘‘Of course there’s a mighty 
slim chance of treasure any- 
where,”” James soliloquized, 
‘‘and a slimmer chanee of my 
findingit. Still, stranger things 
have happened. Anyway, I’ll 
never have any peace until [ 
know.”’ With that he pried up 
the big stone and went to dig- 
ging. He was a well built lad 
and the muscle of his right 
arm seemed to make up for the 
helplessness of the left. He 
was making the dirt fly in an 
astonishing way when the first 
long finger of sunlight on his 
forehead warned him that it 
was time to get back to the 
house. 

A little later James leaned in 
at the pantry window where 
Polly was washing her milk 
pans. “Say, Polly, what kind 
of a silk dress would you like 
if you could take your choice? ”’ 
he asked. 

“What kind of a dress? 
Pink, James. Pink and white 
like crab apple blossoms.’’ 
Polly spoke dreamily looking 





gave him up. 

It is a poor community that 
has no story of buried treasure. 
From dresses up James had 
been familiar with the legend 
of the old Jew, Tony Shinn, 
who, way back in the forties, 
stopped with one or another 
of the hospitable citizens in 
the intervals of his peddling 
trips. Tony Shinn, despite his 
rags and homelessness was 
“rich enough to buy up the 
whole county,’’ the story ran. 
And all that money was buried 
on one of the hills overlooking 
Deepwater. Tony Shinn him- 
self had so declared with his 


It’s such a place to hide! and when 
Mamma comes looking for us, then 
We pull the cover down and lie 

As still as mice till she goes by 

And make ourselves as small as small. 


But when she’s gone we laugh and call; 
And she comes back again and we 


Peep through the chinks and watch to see 


Her look and look. She seems so wise— 
All but the laughing in her eyes. 


And then she says: ‘‘These clothes must go 


Down to the tubs,’’ and startles so 
When we lift up the lid, that we 
Are just as happy as can be. 


over her brother’s head at the 
old crab apple tree in full 
bloom. 

“All right, that’s the kind 
I’ll get you,’’ James told her 
with superb confidence. 

‘*You? I should like to know 
how you could get a silk dress! 
O, you are the queerest boy, 
James—and the dearest’’— 

James wanted to tell her—for 
nobody minded being laughed 
at by Polly—but she whisked 
out into the kitchen to look 
after her baking and there was 
no chance. 

That evening most of the 
Barton family piled into the 











last breath. 

When James’s great grandmother, on 
whose best feather bed the peddler elected 
to gasp his last, leaned over and demanded 
in determined tones: ‘‘T'ony Shinn, where 
is the money to pay for your burying? ”’ 
Tony made a feeble gesture, palms up- 
ward on the quilt: ‘‘Treasure buried— 
on hill—stone,”’ 


the spherical form of the earth, but he 
had never thought of finding the hidden 
money. However, when he picked up 
the stone and saw the letters ‘“‘T. 8.” 
rudely cut on the under side, a flash of 
intuition led him to say with quiet de- 
cision, ‘‘T. 8.—Tony Shinn!” 

The base of the stone had rested on a 


roomy ‘‘carryall’’ and drove 
down to The Corners to prayer meeting 
and singing school. 

When the wagon had rattled out of 
sight, James started up the hill with a 
shovel, The moon was near her full and 
it was a fitting night for an adventure. 
James drew a long breath of satisfaction 
as he threw off his jacket and stepped 
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into the hole. It was warm work, but 

Polly’s pink silk dress might be down 

there and one for his mother and four 

years at college for himself and a rubber- 
tired buggy for the boys. They were 
worth digging for; and he dug. 

When he had the hole about four feet 
deep something white gleamed in the 
earth. He picked it up. It was a bone. 
A thrill ran from fingertips to toes at the 
ghastly discovery. There were more 
bones there—he could see a little white 
heap under his feet. He remembered one 
version of the story, that a deaf and dumb 
boy had been murdered by the old peddler 
and buried to guard the treasure. The 
Bartons had never credited that part of 
the story, but it might be true. What 
else could those bones mean? Stranger 
things had happened. If those were the 
bones of the deaf and dumb boy, the bur- 
ied money must be right under them! 

In asudden madness James began claw- 
ing and searching with his fingers and 
when he found nothing but the heap of 
bones he fell to digging so fiercely that 
the sweat ran down his face in streams. 
He stopped at last exhausted and drew 
himself up on the grass to rest. 

Then a figure advanced from the trees 
behind him, and James’s brother Sile 
called gleefully: ‘‘Hi, James. Found the 
treasure? ”’ 

James controlled himself admirably. 
‘‘No; I haven’t found it—yet. I’ve 
found something, though.”’ 

‘“*You have, have you?’’ mocked Sile. 
‘What is it?” 

James held up the stone. ‘‘See—‘T. S. 
—Tony Shinn.’ O, laugh if you want to. 
Look at those bones—human bones. 
There was a tragedy up here. The deaf 
and dumb boy was the victim.” 

Sile had a sudden seizure and rolled on 
the grass with strange contortions of 
mirth. ‘‘O, somebody hold my sides,”’ 
he gasped. ‘‘ He thinks ‘T. S.’ stands for 
Tony Shinn, when I carved it myself for 
old Timbuctoo Sam! And bones—human 
bones! And a tragedy—O maume, a trag- 
edy! Jimmie, Jimmie, you’re the richest 
—Timbuctoo Sam—O lordy! ”’ 

‘“‘Timbuctoo Sam?’”’ James faltered. 

“Yes. You were away when the old 
Newfoundland died, and Polly made ’Lias 
and me bring him up here and bury him 
in state. She carried up that stone to 
mark the grave, and I cut the letters. 
T.S.—Tony Shinn! O my, Jimmie!” 

James strode over to the pile of bones. 
The look on his face as he picked up the 
dog’s skull sent Sile into another spasm. 
Before he recovered James had jerked 
him into the hole. 

‘*Here, what you up to? 
of this.”’ 

‘‘No, you don’t,’”’ panted James. ‘I’m 
not going to let you out until you promise 
you won’t tell. You’ve got to promise. 
I will do almost anything for you, Sile, 
upon my word I will. You know I never 
blabb.”’ 

Sile was older and stronger than James 
and might have forced his way out, but 
he stood looking at his brother queerly. 

“James, do you know you are using 
both your hands?’’ he asked. 

James stared at his hands, one on each 
of Sile’s shoulders, the left grasping as 
firmly as the right. He lifted his left 
arm slowly and moved it up and down 
and backward and forward, stretched it 
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out and opened and shut his hand. Then 
he turned white and sat down suddenly. 

‘“*Tt’s well—it’s well! ’? he whispered. 

‘‘Looks that way,” said Sile, as he 
scrambled up. 

“*T couldn’t use it this morning,’ James 
went onin the same dazed way. ‘‘I tried 
because I promised Mother I would every 
morning. I commenced to use it when 
I was digging. I remember now. I was 
so excited that I went to digging with 


both hands. And now it’s well. It is 
well, isn’t it Sile?”’ 
Sile swallowed something. He had 


never realized that James cared so much. 

‘* Of course it’s well,”’ he said brusquely. 
‘*Looks to me like as good a left arm as 
any fellow has on him. You know the 
doctors said it would come right.”” He 
slapped James on the back encouragingly. 
‘This will be great news when the folks 


come home. Mother and Polly will be. 


awful glad.”’ 

“Yes, they’ll be glad,’’ James agreed 
ashegot up. ‘Maybe it will please them 
as much as the pink silk dresses.” He 
was stretching out his left hand and look- 
ing at it in the moonlight. ‘Say, I found 
a treasure anyway. This is my great dis- 
covery.” 

Sile paused as they started down the 
hill. ‘By the way, Jimmie, you needn’t 
worry. I’ll hold my tongue.”’ 

James laughed. ‘“O, I don’t care. I 
guess you’ll have to tell. It is too good 
to keep—Old Timbuctoo Sam’s grave! 
Whoopee!’’ He tossed his cap into the 
air and ran forward to catch it. ‘‘Come 
on, Sile! Bet I can beat you down to 
the barn bridge.’’ 





Sleepy Time 


The lazy sun is yawning, as it hides behind 


the town, 
For the sleepy time is at hand; 


And cozy beds are calling, as the sun goes 


creeping down, 
To each little boy in the land. 


The organ man is drowsy as he wanders down 


the street; 
The leaves are asleep on the tree; 


And the horses and the wagons and the littie 


dogs you meet 
Are as sleepy as they can be. 


Your bed is calling to you, little John, Baby 


John! 


There’s a sleepy chair beside it to hang your 


clothes upon. 


And I hear the cool sheets saying: ‘* What 


means this long delaying? 


It is time you stopped your playing, Baby 


John!” 


The chairs are all so tired that to use them is 


a sin, 
While the floor is asleep, no doubt; 


And the carpets are the bedclothes that snugly 


tuck it in— 
You’ll wake it if you run about. 


I heard the cuckoo calling from the big clock 


in the hall, 
** Hurry up, little John! ” it said; 


And the little clock is ticking, half asleep 


against the wall, 


“Goto bed! Goto bed! Goto bed!” 


Your bed is calling to you, little John, Baby 


John. 


There is a crinkly white pillow to rest your 


head upon; 


And the little dreams come creeping; I can 


see them shyly peeping 


To see if you are sleeping, Baby John. 
—Burgess Johnson, in the Farmington Maga- 
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Closet and Altar 


THE LORD’S SUPPER gi 
This do in remembrance of me. 





What does the Holy Supper, which is 
the bond and seal of the Church’s fellow- 
ship, stand for if not for this, the sanctifi- 
cation of the Common Life? Bread and 
wine, the commonest of all foods to an 
Oriental, things used daily in the hum- 
blest home—by linking Himself imperish- 
ably with these commonest elements of 
life, Christ makes it impossible to forget 
him.—W. J. Dawson. 


My praise can only breathe itself in prayer; 
My prayer can only lose itself in Thee. 
Dwell Thou forever in my heart and there, 
Lord, I shall sup with Thee and Thou 
with me. 
—Edward Henry Bickersteth. 








He seeks by dying for you that you 
should live unto him. It is not a little 
thing that he seeks; it is that all that is 
embraced in that one thing life should be 
his. It is not a little thing, it is every- 
thing.—A. B. Davidson. 





Let us receive Christ not for a time, 
but forever; let us believe his word not 
for a time, but forever; let us become 
his servants not for a timg, but forever ; 
considering that he hath redeemed us not 
for a time, but forever, and will receive 
us into his heavenly kingdom, then, to 
reign with him, not for a time, but for- 
ever.—Christmas Day Homily. 





They who are not prepared for this or- 
dinance cannot be fit for death or heaven; 
nay, acceptable prayer cannot be offered 
without something of a similar prepara- 
tion of heart.—Thomas Scott. 





Let no more my comfort draw 
From my frail hold of Thee— 

In this alone rejoice with awe; 
Thy mighty grasp of me. 


Out of that weak, unquiet drift 
That comes but to depart, 
To that pure heaven my spirit lift 
Where Thou unchanging art. 
—J.C. Shairp. 








Christ is the most practical of masters. 
He bids us remember, that we may make 
his remembered dying of effect by our 
own helpful life.— Hilton Jones. 





We come at Thine own word, |} 
O Christ, to break the bread and 
pour the cup in loving remembrance 
of Thy perfect sacrifice. Lamb of 
God, that takest away the sin of 
the world, remember no more our 
transgressions, but set us free from 
all the power of sin. We are weary 
of the evil we have done. Our 
hearts are bowed within us as we 
see it reaching out to burden others 
and to hinder good. Make our 
dread of sinning ever deeper and 
the love of g a passion in our 
souls. Let us have the hope and 
joy of children as we remember 
Thee. Make us sharers of Thy 
work on earth, Thy way of service 
and Thy thoughts of love to men. 

may we overcome and rt |) 
true witness and ever be with Thee. 
Amen. 





zine. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The New Congregational Hymn- 
book 


So long as worshipers desire new tunes 
in their public or private devotions and 
the musical tastes of congregations differ, 
so long will publishers venture to meet 
that desire and hope to gratify the vary- 
ing tastes. Many fine hymnals are 
already in the market, each with its own 
special excellence, but a cordial welcome 
must be given to yet another, The Pilgrim 
Hymnal, issued from the Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. Published under 
Congregational auspices, it seeks 
to win the approval of Congrega- 
tional churches especially, and to 
secure the patronage of other 
churches by presenting peculiar 
and attractive claims. 

Externally it commends itself at 
once by its simple brown cloth 
binding, modestly lettered in gilt, 
by its dull red-edged leaves, by its 
smaller size and lighter weight; 
and when one opens the book he 
discovers paper of firm texture and 
clear, bold type gratifyingly promi- 
nent. The physical conditions of 
the hymnal, therefore, leave noth- 
ing to be desired, unless it be per- 
haps a securer binding. 

Of the contents much may be said in 
commendation. The claim of the editors 
is a strong one, namely, that the churches 
do not need a vast number of either 
hymns or tunes; that tunes frequently 
sung become more beloved; that, while it 
is wise to retain the best old tunes, it is 
better to add a goodly per cent. of tunes 
absolutely new or rapidly becoming ac- 
ceptable; that a first-rate hymnal at les 
sened expense is greatly to be desired; 
and right well have they upheld their 
claim. 

The hymns, about five hundred and 
fifty, are well chosen, nearly three hun- 
dred of them being found also in what the 
present writer considers the best of the 
larger hymnals. Of the four hundred 
tunes sixty per cent. are included in that 
same excellent book. 

Nearly half of the tunes are by English 
musicians, which fact guarantees the 
musical value of the book. Fifteen per 
cent. may be classified as by German 
couyposers, and twenty per cent. by 
Af®erican. Of these latter, the musical 
editors have furnished twenty-five, several 
of which are worthy to rank with the best 
of Barnby, Dykes, Stainer and Sullivan. 
They have accomplished their task well 
in eliminating frivolous music, in sym- 
pathetically uniting hymns and tunes, and 
in proof-reading, although errors may be 
found in a few tunes and doubtful read- 
ings in some others. Several, though 
surprisingly few, harmonic, melodic and 
rhythmic changes are made in the tunes, 
and variations from generally accepted 
texts of hymns. 

A satisfactory collection of sentences 
and canticles is added for the use of con- 
gregations, and simple directions for 
chanting, a form of singing which is 
slowly being adopted by our non-litur- 
gical churches. Full and varied indexes 
are furnished, and thus the hymnal stands 
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well planned and thoroughly to be com- 
mended to the churches. 

Since many congregations desire a series 
of responsive readings with their hymnal, 
the editors have taken equal pains'to pro- 
vide for this need, and the result is decid- 
edly interesting and independent; for 
while the spirit of Scripture is reverently 
retained they have not hesitated to use 
at will translations from the King James, 
Revised and Prayer-Book versions, or 
original variations from these. Aside 





from this feature, which may provoke 
earnest opposition, the selections will be 
useful and enjoyable, and in their typo- 
graphical setting are attractive. 
EpwIn B. Story. 
(Associate Professor of Music, Smith College.) 


BIBLE STUDY 
The Titles of the Psalms, by James W. Thirtle. 
pp. 386. Henry Frowde. 
One of the most puzzling of Biblical problems 
is that of the titles of the Psalms. Mr. Thirtle 
offers a new and suggestive theory, the key 
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of which is found in the position of the title 
and a note of musical rendering in Habakkuk 
where the prayer of the prophet has a heading 
of authorship and an affix of musical direction. 
Mr. Thirtle’s theory is that the titles of many 
Psalms have been misplaced, the musical ap- 
pendix having been carried on as title to the 
following psalm. The applicetion of this the- 
ory seems to clear up some at least of the diffi- 
culties, and this and other questions have been 
worked out in a suggestive fashion. Follow- 
ing upon the discussion the Psalms are re- 
printed with titles discriminated and brief ex- 
planations. 


From Old Time Schools 
and School Books 


An Introduction to te New Testament, by 
onto diilicher. pp. 63 G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
50. 


A new and revised edition of one of the best 
known German handbooks on its topic. Dr. 
Jiilicher represents the purely historic school 
of interpretation, and goes over the ground of 
authorship, authenticity and date for the sep- 
arate books. On the critical points he is not, 
on the whole, to be reckoned with the destruct- 
ive school. He believes that the Fourth Gos- 
pel comes from a disciple of the apostle, but 
that, with a polemic purpose, it nevertheless 
faithfully embodies John’s own views. He 
assigns to Paul most of the epistles tradition. 
*lly bearing his name. These points 
will suggest to the reader his point of 
view. The translation is clear and 
makes good but not light reading. 


The International Critical Commen- 
tary, Numbers, by George Buchanan 
Gray, M.A.,D.D. pp. 489. Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 
Dr. Gray is professor of Old Testament 
exegesis in Mansfield College, Oxford. 
He has used the latest critical and 
scholarly material, and pres2nts the 
conclusions which most scholars have 
reached in regard to Numbers as a part 
of the complex literary combination of 
the Hexateuch. 


Bible Studies in the jite of Sn by 

H. T. Sell, D.D. pp.1 F. H. Revell. 

50 cents net. 
These studies are uniform with Dr. 
Sell’s Bible Studies in the Life of Christ. 
The series to which this volume is now 
added has been extensively used in Sun. 
day schools, Y. M. C. A. classes and C. E. 
Societies, and has proved acceptable to many 
teachers and scholars. 


HISTORY 


Old-Time Schools and School Books, by 
—* Johnson. pp. 381. Maemillan Co. $2.00 
ne 


Readers of The Congregationalist have al- 
ready enjoyed a part of this careful and inter- 
esting study of the school-books which our 
ancestors toiled over. Mr. Johnson has col- 
lected an amazing amount of interesting ma- 
terial, and its reproduction by quotation and 
photograph leaves little to be desired. It 
makes an instructive and entertaining chapter 
from the social and intellectual history of the 
American people. 

The Opening of the Mississippi, by Frederic 

Austin Ogg. bp. 670. Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 
The sub-title is A Struggle for Supremacy in 
the American Interior. Spaniard, Frenchman 
and Englishman explored, discovered and for- 
tified only to be vanquished in the end by the 
plodding, pushing American settler. The 
story is varied and picturesque, and is ad- 
mirably told. The English is a pleasure to 
read, and the material is well arranged and 
proportioned. The chapter on LaSalle forms 
a fine monograph on the life and work of that 
hero. But most engrossing are the later 
chapters dealing with the diplomatic questions 
connected with the final bestowal of the im- 
mense province; the football kicked to the 
feet of the young republic. All the subtle 
interchange of political forces is laid open 
before us in a thorough and unique way. This 
alone would mark the book as superior in its 
class. 

OUTDOOR BOOKS 

Our Mountain Garden, by Mrs. Wry odore 

Thomas. pp. 212. Macmillaa Co. $1.50 net. 
The story of the growth of a wild garden in 
the Franconia region of the White Mountains. 
Mr. Thomas in the summer intervals of his 
musical career spends his days on the slope of 
a mountain looking over the broad valley 
of Lafayette and Cannon Mountain. Mrs. 
Thomas tells in an interesting way her expe- 
riences as a garden amateur in utilizing the 
wild forms {about her for the ornament of 
their shelf of rocky mountainside. The illus- 
trations give a good idea of the scenery and 
position, and she describes her experiences, 
disappointments and successes with an enthu- 
siasm which makes pleasant reading, while 
no one need fear to be carried out of his depth 
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in the knowledge of garden science. The 
spirit of rural life and mountain beauty 
breathes in the pages of the book, and the 
human interest of acquaintance with the au- 
thor is well worth obtaining in its pages. 

How to Know the Butterflies, by John Henry 


Comstock and Anna Botsford Comstock. pp. 
311. D. Appleton & Co. $2.25 net. 


A fully and beautifully illustrated handbook 
of the butterflies of the eastern United States. 
The authors have confined the studies for 
brevity’s sake to the butterflies of the eastern 
United States, many of which, however, are 
found in much wider distribution. It is a 
book which will be of special interest to stu- 
dents, and will introduce many beginners to 
the study of one of the most fascinating sub- 
jects of natural history. 

Fs American Natural History, by William 

33 a pp. 449. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Mr. Hornaday is the director of the New York 
Zoological Park. He has given us a full and 
completely illustrated handbook of the mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, amphibians and fishes 
of North America. The admirable illustra- 
tions add much to the valuelof the book. It 
is just such a book of reference as should be 
in every library, and its possession would be 
a great boon to wide-awake boys and girls. 

Field Book of Wild Birds and Their use. 


by F. Schuyler Mathews. pp. 262.,G. P. Pu 
nham’s Sons. $2.00 net. 


A careful study of bird music. The songs of 
those species common in the Eastern United 
States are analyzed and represented by mu- 
sical notations, and the book will prove of high 
interpretative value. But though the descrip- 
tions are instructive, one not already some- 
what acquainted with birds will find perplexity 
in the absence of concise descriptions and of 
any descriptive field key by which to identify 
unknown varieties. There are a number of 
illustrations in color. 

Bog-Trotting for Orchids, by Grace Greylock 

— pp. 310. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 

ne 
A series of papers describing the experiences 
of a botanist and lover of flowers in her search 
for rare varieties in New York, Massachusetts 
and Vermont. It becomes systematic in the 
appendix which gives an account of the New 
England orchids. The book is_ profusely 
illustrated with photographs and colored 
plates and the lover of outdoor life will find 
much to interest him in its pages. 

Getting Acquainted with the. Trees, 

J. Horace McFarland. pp. 241. 

$1.7 5 net. 
A group of talks about trees written in an 
attractive, untechnical style, which aims to 
make tree lovers rather than to instruct along 
strictly botanical lines. The unusually beauti- 
ful photographs by the author add charm to 
the text, and will probably open some eyes to 
the grace of tree branches, leaves and blos- 
soms hitherto unnoticed. 


by 
Outlook Co. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Ark of 1803, by C. A. Stephens. 
A. 5. Barnes & Co. $1.25 net. 
From a frontier village on the upper Ohio, 
past the rapids and dangers of Indian attack, 
pirate caves and the snags and currents of 
the Mississippi these young men and boys 
pilot their flat boat to New Orleans just in 
time to witness its transfer under the treaty 
with Napoleon to American sovereignty. The 
spirited narrative, well put together, gives a 
graphic picture of the times and places a cen- 
tury ago. It would be sure to interest the 
boys and incidentally to instruct them. 
Stony Lonesome, by Arthur J. Russell. 
166. Rand, McNally & Co, 
The boys of a country town, their mischief, 
their imaginings, their adventures in school 
and at play and their relations to their elders 
and the authorities are the material in which 
Mr. Russell works. The bad boys develop 
into men of whom their community is proud, 
and the pages bear evident tokens of personal 
reminiscence. The pictures by Ruth Mary 
Hallock are eminently in the spirit of the text. 
The Roosevelt Book, with an introduction by 
Robert Bridges. pp. 189. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
50 cents bet. 
These selections represent the President in 
the different fields of his activity under such 
headings as The Good Citizen, The Pioneer, 
The Hero of the Battle of San Juan Hill, and 
Huuting Wild Animals. Extracts from books 


pp. 341. 


pp. 
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or other writings are given in a form that will 
interest boys. Something is added by the illus- 
trations, which are for the most part portraits 
or pictures of wild game. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ig A Mothers’ Menzal, by Baise 1 L. Coolidge, 
). pp. 263. A. . Barnes & 1.00 net. 


me Coolldge, out po long wrt th in con- 
nection with the Babies’ Hospital in New 
York and in her private practice, has gathered 
in this book a great mass of information in 
regard to the care of babies. She has so 
arranged it that its information applies from 
month to month of the child’s life, with an 
appendix on proprietary foods and the baby’s 
wardrobe. The book is brief and helpful. 
It belongs in the Woman’s Home Library, 
under the editorship of Mrs. Margaret E. 

Sangster. 
Revised Edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare, ed- 
ited by Wm. J. Rolfe, Litt. D. Hamlet, pp. 350; 
Midsummer Night’ s Dream, pp. 230; The 
pp. 226; Othello, pp. 263; Macbeth ; 


Tempest 
pp. 304; Twelfth | Night, pp. 245. Amer. Book 
Co. 56 cents each. 


Rolfe’s well-known edition of Shakespeare 
thoroughly revised and issued in a form which 
is well adapted either for school use or for the 
private library. 

Tomfoolery, 

Life Pub. Co. 
Clever limericks from Life, with comically 
absurd illustrations to match, some in red and 
some in black. 

Exercises Commemorating the Two-Hun- 


@redth Anniversary of Jonathan Edwards. 
pp. 65. Andover Press. 


Minutes of the exercises at Andover in con- 
nection with the Edwards two hundredth 
anniversary, containing the full text of the 
sermon, addresses and poem, with appended 
selections from Edwards’s works, illustrating 


by James Montgomery Flagg. 


Dr. Smyth’s address on the theology of 
Edwards. re 
Book Chat 
Prof. A. S. Hill, the well-known author of 


text-books on rhetoric, has resigned his chair 
at Harvard University. 

The long-lost score of Richard Wagner’s 
overture, Rule Britannia, has been discovered 
in Leicester, Eng., recently. 

City and State, a municipal reform journal 
edited by Herbert Welsh and published in 
Philadelphia, has ceased to be. 

Yasunosuke Fukukita, a Japanese student 
at Leland Stanford, Jr., University, is to aid 
in editing a superior edition of a Chaucerian 
glossary or dictionary. 

The owners of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
have won their fight against the publishers 
who have published imitative supplements 
with large ‘‘ borrowings.” 

The death of. Laurence Hutton removes a 
minor man of letters who wrote many books 
but whose title to permanent fame rests most 
securely on his success as a collector of death 
masks of notable persons, Princeton Univer- 
sity being residuary legatee of his unusual 
acquisitions. 

The story of General Wolfe’s reciting Gray’s 
Elegy in the boat on his way to the conquest 
of Quebec has been called a myésh, but a re- 
cently published letter by Sir Walter Scott to 
the poet Southey, who had undertaken a life 
of Wolfe, repeats it as ‘‘an anecdote which he 
had from first hand.”’ 

The influence of Rosseau on European 
thought has been immense and;-though on 
account of its extreme individualism it is on 
the wane, it quite justifies the interest which 
an international society with headquarters at 
Geneva is taking in the preparation of a com- 
plete critical edition of his works. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith denies the current re- 
port that he has put his autobiography into 
the hands of a publisher, and clinches the 
denial by saying that he neither has written 
nor intends to write his own life. But he 
leaves the way open for ‘‘some reminiscences 
of men with whom I have conversed and 
things which I have seen.’”’ 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 26, Sunday. Contrasted Characters.— 
Ps. 1: 1-6. 

- This is not an imaginary picture, but a re- 
flection of the realities of life. There is no 
delight to be compared with that of the obe- 
dient child of God, and the wicked areas chaff. 
The test is continuance, the one true test of 
art and life. Picture, music, course of con- 
duct must not merely please for a moment; 
they must continue to please. The tree with 
its roots in the living stream belongs to the 
familiar life in lands of little rain. To us it | 
suggests the willows by the watercourses. 
Note the vivid imagery—God knows and God 
forgets. We prosper by his thought; we per- 
ish by his forgetting. The marginal reading 
best suits the Christian philosophy of life— 
**in whatsoever he doeth he shall prosper.’’ 
Outward prosperity is not Christ’s promise; 
growth of character by overcoming is. 


June 27. God’s Anointed.—Ps. 2 eat 12. 

reat Hannah’s song [1 hadigs : 10] where 
the like thought of the impotence ed the ene- 
mies of God is the climax. Paul quotes this 
description of Christ in the synagogue in 
Antioch. The words have all the color of 
prophecy. In the choice they offer God is 
either wrath or refuge. For the wrath of God 
comes of far-seeing love and care. 


June 28. A Morning Prayer.—Ps. 3: 1-8. 

Chief of discouragements, cutting the nerve 
of free and joyful work, is the thought that 
God does not care and cannot save. This is 
a familiar philosophy today, leaving man to 
battle single-handed or sink down in despair. 
See to it that you discourage no one with sug- 
gestion that there is no unseen help. So far 
is it from being true that the salvation of man 
is in man, that the very opposite is true. 
Salvation belongeth unto God. ‘“‘ Fear not, 
little flock, for itis your Father’s good pleas- 
ure to give you the kingdom.”’ 


June 29, An Evening Prayer.—Ps. 4: 1-8. 

Morning faith brings evening peace. Every 
night brings opportunity of self-committal. 
It should not be difficult for one who has 
often surrendered himself into God’s hands 
for sleep, to find peace in self-committal when 
the sleep of death draws on. God’s presence 
—the light of his countenance—makes the face 
to shine. Here, too, the doubt that brings dis- 
couragement is met with faith and prayer. 
Who would wish to belong to the discour- 
agers? Even a very little faith in God might 
be enough to save our hearts from that. 


June 30. A Prayer in Trouble.—Ps. 6: 1-10. 

Note the appeal to God’s lovingkindness— 
as in the psalm of penitence [Ps. 51]. Note, 
too, the thought of death and judgment as 
ending conscious life. Our hope of immor- 
tality rests upon Christ’s resurrection and 
his word. 


July1. Defense against the Wicked.—Ps. 7: 

1-17. 

God is our refuge from the sting of false 
and hateful calumny. When misunderstand- 
ing puts our deeds in an evil light, happy are 
we who can take shelter in the love and jus- 
tice of our Heavenly Father. We want mercy 
always, but there are times when we crave 
justice too. Remember how Job, under the 
sting of false accusal, declares his innocence. 
At all points of experience it is God we want. 


July 2. The Dignity of Man.—Ps. 8: 1-9. 

Only against God’s glory does the stature of 
man seem small. It is a false proportion 
which makes man insignificant because the 
earth is little in the heavens. It is like God 
to suit the scene to his experiment. There is 
no dignity in empty spaces. Man would be 
no greater in Jupiter; he might easily seem 
less. We cannot glorify God by discrediting 
his children. 
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Church Union in Canada 
BY REV. HUGH PEDLEY, D.D., MONTREAL 


Two factors have united to bring toa point 
of acute interest the question of church union 
in Canada. One of these is a condition, the 
other an occasion. 

The condition is that of a more or less self- 
conscious rapprochement towards one an- 
other of the various denominations. A new 
ecclesiastical atmosphere has been created in 
which all church affairs have assumed a fresh 
perspective. Background and foreground have 
ehanged places. Large things have become 
little, and little things have become large. 
Differences have been minimized, agreements 
have been magnified. This is the result of a 
process which we share in common with Great 
Britain and the United States, with this 
peculiarity in our case that there is less of the 
inertia of age and tradition to be overcome. 
The Protestant churches in Canada are young, 
and two of them, at least, the Presbyterian 
and the Methodist have already passed through 
an experience of union. 

The occasion is that of the opening up of a 
new epoch in the national life. Canada has 
within the last few years witnessed a mar- 
velous expansion. Immense territories until 
recently of conjectural value have become 
realizable national assets. There is a move- 
ment not only westward but northward which 
is drawing to our shores an increasing tide of 
population. A polyglot multitude is coming 
in at all our ports, and there is thrust upon 
the churches a religious crisis sueh as they 
have never known before. 

The occasion coming upon the condition has 
caused men in all the churches to ask the 
question as to whether the present sectarian 
system is the best that can be found. The 
answer is on the whole negative, and hence 
the disposition to try the experiment of some 
better arrangement. The demand for union 
is not the artificial ery of a string-pulled 
dummy, but the utterance of a vital necessity. 

The history of the movement, briefly told, is 
as follows: 


Stage 1. A resolution passed in Winnipeg 
by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church in September, 1902, affirming the 
desirability and the practicability of a union 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches of Canada. 

Stage 2. An informal gathering in March, 
1904, in Toronto of representative men of the 
three denominations, at which it was decided 
that it was desirable that the committees on 
union of the three denominations should meet 
as soon as possible. 

Stage 3. The meeting of these three com- 
mittees in Toronto on April 21, at which it 
was unanimously affirmed that the proposed 
organic union was both desirable and 
practicable. 

Stage 4. The passing of resvlutions in favor 
of union at a large number of gatherings, but 
especially at the meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church and that of 
the Congregational Union of Ontario and Que- 
bec. These meetings have just been held and 
at both of them large committees were ap- 
pointed to go more thoroughly into the whole 
question. 

Thus the case stands. So faras Congrega- 
tionalists are concerned they are generally, 
one might almost say unanimously, sympa- 
thetic. They have long felt that for them- 
selves a change of some kind was desirable, 
that a form of church life shaped by the mili- 
tant, theological and ecclesiastical conditions 
of the seventeenth century may not be the 
best for the social demands of a new age and 
that the form which would emerge from a 
reconsideration of the whole matter was not 
likely to be very wide of the mark towards 
which they had been moving. This, too, com- 
mended itself to them, that they were asked 
not to submit to absorption in another denom- 
ination, but to play a worthy part in bringing 
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about an entirely new order of things. Ben- 
jamin is not to become either Judah or Eph- 
raim, but with Judah and Ephraim to inaug- 
urate a wider and nobler Israel. 

God only knows what the outcome will be, 
but this is certain, that the movement now set 
on foot is one worthy of, and likely to receive, 
the sympathetic attention of Christian men in 
every land. 


The National and the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary 


Treasuries 


The editorial in The Congregationalist of 
May 28 last, entitled, National and State Home 
Missions, was doubtless intended to present 
the subject from the two standpoints with all 
fairness and accuracy as to fact. Its basis is 
evidently the recent discussion and confer- 
encés that have occurred between the execu- 
tive committee of the National Society and the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. It 
is clear, however, to the committee of the 
National Society that the position of that 
board was not fully known and is not accu- 
rately set forth in the editorial. 

Referring to the recent efforts to establish 
co-operative relations between the two so- 
cieties, the writer of the editorial says, ‘‘ For 
some time past they (the directors of the Na- 
tional Society) have insisted on having not 
only a voice but a vote in deciding each year 
what proportion of the money contributed by 
Massachusetts churches shall be spent in that 
state, and what proportion shall be expended 
in other states through the National Society.’’ 
Here it is that the facts as to the attitude of 
the National Society are incorrectly stated. 
The committee of the National Society have 
never insisted upon a vote in deciding the 
amount a state should expend, unless they 
were to become financially responsible for 
some part of the expenditure. The executive 
committee of the National Society requested 
a conference by a subcommittee with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society for the purpose of con- 
sidering the relations of the two bodies. 
This conference was held in Boston, Feb. 23, 
1904, when the various questions between the 
two societies were discussed. Previous to 
that conference no proposition had been made 
by the executive committee of the National 
Society that they should have any vote in fix- 
ing the amount of expenditures by the Massa- 
chusetts Society, and it was then suggested 
only because of the understanding that the 
National Society should guarantee the budget 
of the State Society. 

Following that conference of Feb. 23, and 
under date of March 28, the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts society sent to 
New York a series of recommendations of 
which the fifth reads: ‘‘ Should it occur that 
the amount of contributions from the churches 
sent to the state treasury does not equal the 
sum thus deemed necessary, then since Mas- 
sachusetts money must provide for Massachu- 
setts needs, the National Society is to remit 
to the treasurer of the M. H. M. S. quarterly, 
out of contributions from Massachusetts, such 
@ sum as will cover the deficiency between 
what is received in the treasury from Massa- 
chusetts and what has been provided for Mas- 
sachusetts work as above described.’”’ When 
this possible remittance of funds from the 
national treasury to the state treasury was 
introduced by the Massachusetts brethren, 
then the formal proposition was made by the 
executive committee of the National Society 
that the two committees should ‘‘ confer and 
decide upon the maximum sum to be expended 
that year for work in Massachusetts.”’ 

And this proposition was surely but reason- 
able. That the national committee should 
have a part in fixing the proposed expenditure 
of a state for the missionary work in which 
they become in any degree financially respon- 
sible must be recognized as not only their priv- 
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ilege, but their official duty. The “nub of 
the question,” as stated in the editorial, does 
not recognize the really crucial point in the 
entire discussion that has taken place. Apart 
from the clause calling for the reimbursement 
of the state treasury by the national treasury, 
there has been no proposition to have any 
vote in the determination of the state expendi- 
tures by the national committee. But when- 
ever that obligation is assumed by the Na. 
tional Society there should go with it the right 
of uniting with the State Society in determin- 
ing the maximum sum to be expended, as, 
otherwise, it might occur that all gifts by 
Massachusetts churches and individuals for 
national work would have to be sent back to 
Massachusetts. The national committee would 
then feel that they had not honorably admin- 
istered their trust. 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


{In the light of the above explanation it is 
plain, as Secretary Choate says, that the posi- 
tion of the executive committee ‘‘was not 
fully known and is not accurately set forth in 
the editorial.” It is not accurately set forth 
in the recommendations adopted by that com- 
mittee as a basis of agreement between the 
two bodies, though it is made clear by the 
statement that the agreement was to be made 
in anticipation that the churches would in 
much larger proportion than ever before send 
their home missionary contributions directly 
to the treasury of the National Society instead 
of tothe treasury of the Massachusetts Society 
in Boston. The final proposition of the Na- 
tional Society’s executive committee which 
called forth the action at Fitchburg, is as fol- 
lows, dated May 4, 1904: 


At the beginning of each fiscal year the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society may 
name the amount to be expended that year for 
the work in Massachusetts, and the executive 
committees of the national and state societies 
shall thereupon agree upon said amount, or 
confer and decide upon a maximum sum to be 
expended that year for the work in Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Massachusetts Society every year, after 
providing for its own needs, has sent a surplus 
to the National Society, greater than that of 
any other state. Under present conditions 
if the National Society should be asked to 
contribute to home missionary work in Massa- 
chusetts, its executive committee would of 
course decide what amount should be given, 
since it controls its own treasury. 

It is to be hoped and expected that Massa- 
chusetts churches will be able to provide for 
the home missionary needs of their own state 
for a good many years to come, and that they 
will pay into the treasury of the Massachu- 
setts Society a sum sufficient to do its work 
with a generous surplus for the National 
Society, as they have always done heretofore. 
In that case, as Secretary Choate intimates, 
no reason will exist for the National Com- 
mittee to have any vote in the determination 
of the state expenditures. 

The facts being so far agreed upon we shall 
welcome light as to the measures necessary 
to secure harmonious action of the National 
and State societies and the progress which 
ought to attend our great Home Missionary 
interests.—Tue Epirors. ] 





Rev. George M. Searle, a descendant of Gov- 
ernor Dudley, a graduate of Harvard and a 
scion of the best old New England stock, was 
elected superior general of the Paulist Fathers 
Order last week. All of his subordinates are, 
like him, former Protestants. 





The Class of 1892 Yale College and 1891 Shef- 
field Scientific School invites all friends of 
Horace Tracy Pitkin, the Paotingfu martyr, 
to attend the dedication, June 28, of the monu- 
ment which it has erected in Memorial Hall, 
New Haven. President Hadley will make the 
address of acceptance for the university and 
Rev. O. H. Bronson will speak for the class. 
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The Vermont Convention 


The loveliest of June days, a village often 
called ‘‘a suburb of Paradise,” an edifice sug- 
gesting ample material resources and a culti- 
vated religious sense, beautiful homes with 
wide-open doors, kindly and gracious people, 
ready for any ministry to the stranger within 
the gate, an atmosphere fragrant with memo- 
ries of God-fearing men and women who 
wrought prayerfully for the kingdom—these 
were features of the environment in which 
Vermont Congregationalists gathered at North 
Church, St. Johnsbury, June 14-16, for their 
109th annual meeting. 

And the gathering was worthy of the envi- 
ronment. The attendance was large and 
representative. The program, prepared by a 
committee of which Rev. E. M. Chapman was 
chairman, was admirable in its selection and 
arrangement of subjects. Hon. F. W. Bald- 
win of Barton, a well-known lawyer, presided 
with ability and dignity. 

Rey. E. G. French of Johnson brought a 
beautiful gavel, turned by himself from wood 
secured from the old meeting house at Ben- 
nington Center, built in 1763, on which was 
an inscription plate of beaten silver. He also 
exhibited a standard of polished white marble, 
the gift of the Proctor Marble Company. 
These were presented to the convention in 
a felicitous speech, and were received and 
suitably acknowledged by the president. 


THE SERMON 


The preacher was Rev. H. R. Miles of 
Brattleboro. The discourse, fresh in thought, 
happy in diction, and practical in purpose, 
set forth with clearness and force the neces- 
sity of faith as an ingredient in one’s attitude 
towards life. A sharp distinction was made 
between the lower faith, which follows events 
and waits on demonstration, and that higher 
and truer faith which precedes events and 
helps to create them. The message of the 
sermon was the adequacy of this higher faith 
to solve the religious problems confronting 
Vermont churches. The discourse admir- 
ably expressed the spirit and purpose of the 


gathering. 
HOW WE STAND 


At the end of another year of labor what 
results have we to show? The convention’s 
corresponding secretary—Principal John M. 
Comstock of Chelsea—is endowed with Na- 
poleonic command of facts and figures and 
an Addisonian gift of putting results into 
prose which never fails to command a listen- 
ing ear. The number of churches on the 
roll remains unchanged. Accessions on con- 
fession were 680, the largest since 1897, and by 
letter 427. The losses were the heaviest since 
1895, yet the balance is on the right side, mak- 
ing the present membership 21,813. 

The young people’s work and the Sunday 
school have shown a downward tendency, the 
latter showing loss both in membership and 
average attendance. A hopeful symptom, 
however, is the manifest dissatisfaction with 
existing methods and a determination to find 
a better way of meeting present needs. 

In benevolence, gains were reported for for- 
eign missiens, church building, Sunday school, 
and ministerial aid, but serious losses in 
other directions. Contributions toward home 
missions have steadily increased, amounting 
last year to $255,788, a gain of $8,142 over the 
year preceding. 


THE DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


This society, under the wise and able lead- 
ership of Dr. C. H. Merrill, made an excellent 
record. Not only contributions, but legacies, 
showed an increase, shared by the State and 
National Societies. Fruitful spiritual work 
has been done, the membership of mission 
churches showing a net gain. Results would 
doubtless be larger were it not for the difficulty 
in securing men for summer work and perma- 


nent pastorates. Dr. Merrill had the pleasure 
this summer of welcoming a theological pro- 
fessor to one of these summer fields. He has 
begun work, and doubtless his example and 
experience will make a valuable contribution 
to the solution of the vexed problem of the 
relation of seminaries to the churches. 


THE HELPMEET 


In this connection mention should be made 
of the work of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, whose sixteenth annual meeting was 
held in connection with the convention. The 
year closed with pledges amounting to $4,891 
met, sixty members added and plans presented 
for extension of work. Miss Theodora Au- 
man has been engaged as field secretary, 
though a part of her time will continue to be 
given to evangelistic work. The office of sec- 
retary of young people’s work was created, 
to which Mrs. E. F. Palmer of Waterbury was 
appointed. A course of study in home mis- 
sions, covering six months, based on Dr. J. B. 
Clark’s Leavening the Nation, was adopted. 


THE ADDRESSES 


These hewed close to the line of the prac- 
tical and evangelical, were positive and con- 
structive in tone, yet consonant with the ideas 
and knowledge of today. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale University met 
high expectations in his admirable address on 
The Awakened Interest in Religious Educa- 
tion. Rev. G. Glenn Atkins spoke with his 
accustomed force and clearness on the Affir- 
mations of Congregationalism: that the spirit- 
filled congregation is the source of ecclesias- 
tical authority, that the exercise of this au- 
thority is immediate, that its source should be 
safeguarded by education and discipline, that 
the institution must forever be subordinate to 
life and that the religious life must be essen- 
tially simple. The speaker closed by pointing 
out how Congregationalism may conserve 
these principles. 

Dr. W. S. Hazen pleaded with earnestness 
and force for the development of more practi- 
cal fellowship, while P. F. Hazen, Esq., a St. 
Johnsbury layman, argued convincingly for 
the introduction of better business methods 
into church affairs. Rev. C. L. Carhart, a 
eareful student of religious conditions, set 
forth the need of a church positive in doctrine 
and broad in vision and sympathy. The plan 
of the spirit of reverence in the life of home, 
Church and State was considered in carefully 
prepared papers by Hon. H. O. Wheeler, Rev. 
H. J. Wyckoff and Rey. John Barstow. Rev. 
Evan Thomas read a paper on The Ultimate 
Source of Authority in Matters Moral: and 
the closing paper was by one of the latest 
comers into the state, Rev. J. T. Stocking of 
Bellows Falls, whose treatment of Chris- 
tianity’s Challenge to Men made an excellent 
impression. Miss Jennie L. Blowers and Drs. 
C. H. Richards and F. E. Emrich were gladly 
heard. 

TEMPERANCE REPORT 

The report of this committee, Rev. J. L. 
Sewall, chairman, provoked animated and pro- 
longed debate, conducted in excellent spirit. 
At bottom there was no difference of opinion 
between the committee and those who ob- 
jected to the wording of the report. It was 
only a question as to whether its closing reso- 
lutions did not admit of an interpretation 
which might make the convention appear to 
favor a license policy. The debate resolved 
itself into an effort to guard against this possi- 
bility of misinterpretation. With this point 
carefully guarded the resolutions passed with 
practical unanimity. They concluded with a 
petition to the legislature to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate thoroughly our temper- 
ance legislation, the committee to be author- 
ized to secure official reports from every de- 
partment of the state and to report to the next 
legislature. 
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FORWARD MOVEMENT 


This movement, inaugurated two years ago 
at Springfield, has borne excellent fruit. This 
year a still further advance was made by the 
appointment of a committee, Rev. G. H. Beard, 
chairman, to promote more vital fellowship. 
between the larger and smaller churches, the 
work to be similar to that now done in the 
churches in western Massachusetts. This 
committee is authorized to co-operate with the 
Vermont Domestic Missionary Society in se- 
curing a man and directing his work. The 
spirit pervading all the sessions was excellent; 
the temper was one of cheerful but intelli- 
gent optimism and the personnel and delibera- 
tions were prophetic of continued progress of 
the kingdom. Dr. W. S. Smart, Brandon, 
was elected president for next year. 

E. T. 


Twenty-five Years of Northfield 
Seminary 


BY SEC. JAMES L. BARTON, D. D. 

Northfield Seminary held last week its 
twenty-fifth anniversary and twenty-first an- 
nu1l Commencement exercises at which thirty 
young women received diplomas of graduation. 
All present must have been profoundly im- 
pressed with this institution which stands 
among girls’ preparatory schools in this coun- 
try as unique as Mr. Moody was among ordi- 
nary Christian workers. In certain particulars 
Northfield is more in line with the college 
than with preparatory schools. This is ac- 
counted for partly by its large and influential 
board of trustees, the unusually advanced 
ages of its 425 students, the wonderful campus 
of over 500 acres and fifteen buildings, with an 
unsurpassed location commanding enchanting 
glimpses of the Connecticut River; but most 
of all by the peculiar purpose and character 
of the school itself. It is repeatedly stated by 
trustees and teachers that Northfield does 
not wish girls who can go elsewhere. Low 
charges, opportunities for self-help and 
scholarships, make it possible for any unem- 
cumbered, able-bodied, intelligent girl, domi- 
nated by a desire for an education, to accom- 
plish her desire in Northfield. 

One hundred and eighty-four of the present 
students come from places that have no high 
school; 92 are farmers’ daughters; 168 are 
from homes that have been broken up by the 
loss of father or mother or both; about 150 
have worked for their own support. These 
facts show more clearly than any abstract 
declaration what this seminary is doing for 
girls who otherwise would be forbidden an 
education. Those who go there are there for 
a purpose and the results justify the cost. 

As this was the twenty-fifth anniversary, a 
large number of the old pupils were back. 
Graduates’ evening, the report of Miss Hall, 
the principal, and various addresses showed 
that the school has not failed of its purpose. 
Over 100 former pupils have entered upon 
home and foreign missionary work; 191 have 
gone to 30 different colleges; one-quarter of 
the more than 3,400 of the old students have 
been or are now teachers, while about one- 
third have married; and nearly 2,000 have en- 
gaged in direct Christian work. The North- 
field girl is resourceful, confident and domi- 
nated by the spirit and purpose of Mr. Moody. 

An outsider coming for the first time into 
close relations with this institution is im- 
pressed with the earnestness of teachers, trus- 
tees and students, the wholesome, practicab 
Christian atmosphere of the place, the unusual 
maturity and poise of the students, the deep 
affection all have for Mr. Moody, the founder, 
the peculiar field before the school for the 
discovery of young women and the creation 
of character and its enlarging influence as it 
continually sends into every sphere open to 
women its pupils thus discovered, trained and 
inspired for service. We may depend upon 
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it, that Northfield pupils will be heard from 
more and more in every position demanding 
exacting, faithful, intelligent Christian service. 

The school is largely managed by laymen 
and lay women. Most of the speakers last 
week were not clergymen, although the bacca- 
laureate sermon by Dr. Teunis Hamlin of 


Washington upon The Uncumbered Life would 
have inspired any audience, and the address 
by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson on Commencement 
Day was at his best. The presence of Miss 
Helen Gould, with her attentive, kindly in- 
terest throughout the entire anniversary, was 
a real addition. 





Connecticut 


Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Rev. T. C. Richards, West 
Torrington ; Rev. E. F. Talmadge, Hartford 


The Connecticut Association 


“* We have today a congruity of antiquities,” 
said Dr. E. P. Parker, pastor of Second 
Church, Hartford, as he welcomed the associa- 
tion. This was its 195th annual meeting. 
Second Church is. forty years old, the edifice 
a century old and Dr. Parker has been pastor 
forty-four years. The association is a part of 
the ecclesiastical plan formulated by the Say- 
brook Synod in 1708. Shorn of its legislative 
and administrative powers, which were trans- 
ferred to the State Conference in the sixties, it 
continues solely as a state ministers’ club. 
Connecticut is unique in having two distinct 
state organizations of Congregationalism as in 
equal representation of towns in her state 
legislature. 

The association honors long and faithful 
pastoral service. Two years ago the moder- 
ator was Rev Arthur Goodenough of Win- 
chester, last year Rev. E. E. Lewis of Haddam, 
each of whom has rounded out a third of a 
century in his present pastorate in a country 
church. Rev. H. C. Woodruff, the moderator, 
has been pastor at Black Rock twenty-three 
years. Mr. Lewis, the retiring moderator, set 
the keynote of the meeting—Spiritual Power, 
the Hope of the Minister. Again and again 
the diseussion came back to this fundamental 
note: the influence, leadership, supremacy of 
preacher, preaching and the church only 
through supreme emphasis on the spiritual. 

There was a “‘congruity of modernity” 
about the themes and the men behind them. 
The general subject was, The Church and 
Modern Conditions; the speakers were mostly 
young men—all of the modern spirit. Each 
session had but one theme and three ap- 
pointed speakers, followed by general dis- 
eussion, which often went wide of the mark. 
The prepared addresses showed strict stick- 
ing-to-the-point, keen analysis, fearless facing 
of modern problems and a splendid optimistic 
tone. Yet little was added in the way of 
remedy, though the discussion was thought- 
ful and suggestive. 

The first question was The Church’s Place 
and Funetion Among Forces at Work for 
the Progress of Humanity; the address by 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth and the discussion 
opened by Rey. L. F. Buell and Rey. F. D. 
Sargent. The second, The Ministration of the 
Gospel Required by Modern Conditions; the 
speakers, Rev. Messrs. G. W. Reynolds, I. W. 
Sneath and G. W. Judson. The third, The 
Adjustment of the Church and Its Equipment 
to Modern Conditions, the speakers, Rev. 
Messrs. A. J. Lord, J. R. Danforth and H. E. 
Peabody. 

Modern conditions which the speakers sug- 
gested are these: A strange combination of 
the commercial, materialistic spirit with the 
spirit of Athens, readiness to swallow fake 
religions. Side by side with the monotony of 
the factory man’s life which drives him to a 
pleasure-seeking Sunday is the blase charac- 
ter of many men of wealth. There is the nega- 
tive result of Biblical criticism when ‘‘much 
learning has made other people mad ”’ on the 
one side, and on the other ‘‘ the unrighteous- 
ness of money that has blood on it ” (Sargent), 
“ the tainted money, not to be sprinkled by us 
with holy water” (Smyth). There is also a 
tendency to believe any miracle wrought in 
the name of science and discount anything 
supernatural in the gospels. 


To meet such conditions what do we need 
in our preaching? More dynamics, less po- 
lemics; more optimistic tone coupled with a 
frank facing of the sinfulness of sin; less 
philosophical discussion in the pulpit of Bibli- 
cal criticism, especially in its negative aspects, 
more positive, spiritual lessons from ‘“‘ the new 
learning’’; less mere scientific discussion, 
more bringing men in touch with the imma- 
nent God. Weare not to preach politics, eco- 
nomies nor science, but in all these things to 
bid men apply the mind and measure of the 
Christ. 

The meeting was brought to a close with 
words of appreciation and benediction from 
the “elders,” Dr: Parker and Rev. J. H. 
Twitchell, who are optimistic both as to the 
type of preacher just coming to the front and 
of the power of the Church to grapple success- 
fully and triumphantly with the problems of 
today. ®. C.. 3. 


In and Around Hartford 


Having presented Handel’s Messiah at Christ- 
mastide, the augmented choir of the Fourth Church, 
Hartford, rendered Haydn’s Creation in May with 
equal success, and again an audience filling the 
auditorium testified its appreciation. 

In the appointment of Henry Dyke Sleeper to the 
full professorship of music at Smith College this 
church loses an organist and director of remarkable 
ability and breadth of training. 

At Windsor Avenue, through the continued gen- 
erosity of Mrs. A. R. Hillyer, Prof. C. S. Beardslee 
of Hartford Theological Seminary has been secured 
to instruct the teachers of the Sunday school through 
the next season. He is to prepare the course of 
lessons to be studied. It will be entitled Jesus, the 
King of Truth, and will consist of a series of scenes, 
chiefly from the life of our Lord. 

The East Hartford Sunday school recently ob- 
served a Mission Sunday. Each department brought 
a gift for one of our six societies, briefly setting 
forth its work and aims—a fine lesson in intelligent 
giving. 

Through the removal of Rev. Franklin P. Rein- 
hold from Windsor Locks to Warren, O., one more 
is added to the many gifts of old to new Connecti- 
cut. We shall miss him from our fellowship, and 
his loyal people will miss him most of all. May 
success and blessing attend him in the new associa- 
tions of the sister denomination to which he goes. 

Few churches are so signally blessed during an 
interim of pastorates as has been South Church, 
New Britain, in the service of Rev. H. C. Ide, who, 
after serving as assistant, became acting pastor. 
So successful has been his administration that not 
only is there no apparent decline but positive ad- 
vance along the many lines of activity in the large 
parish. More than seventy-five members have been 
added to the church since the departure of Dr. 
Cooper, and it anticipates continued growth under 
the leadership of its pastor-elect, Dr. O. S. Davis. 

EB. F. T. 


Connecticut Spice 
EXTRACTED AT THE STATE MEETING 


The Church must assert its spiritual supremacy 
above all other forces.—Smyth. 

It is no trick to ereate a religion. It only takes 
self-confidence and foolscap.—Reynolds. 

To show men what is Christ-like is the supreme 
mission and power of the Church.—Smyth. 

If this had been a congress of labor leaders with 
John Mitchell presiding, the speakers would have 
been called back to the subject again and again. 

Dives of old was provincial compared with Dives 
of today. What with fast living, automobiles and 
steam yachts, the gospel must be up-to-date to bag 
the modern Dives on the wing.—Judson. 
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The Church should not try to adjust herself to the 
times as much as adjust the times to the ideals of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. She must modernize herself 
and Christianize the times. She must not be a pup- 
pet led around bya string and run this way and that, 
every time the world whistles.—Zord. 

The church’s business is to make the world, if not 
a fit place in which Christ can live, a decent one in 
which his little ones can find a way to God. Let 
the religion that is quickest to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, enlighten ignorance, cheer the 
hopeless and which has most charity for its ene- 
mies be the religion of the future.—Sargent. 





Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


ALLINGTON, A. A., Cedar, Mich., to Cedar and 
Maple City. 

BEVIER, EDWIN D., Mt. Zion and Platteville, Wis., 
to assist five Presbyterian pastors around Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

CHEADLE, STEPHEN H., Ault, Col., to Hillside Ch., 
Colorado Springs. Accepts. 

GRABILL, DELL Q., Chicago Sem., to Park City, U. 

HALE, MortToN W., W. Sudbury, Vt., to Dover, 
Mass. Accepts. 

HAWKESWORTH, CHAS. W., Bangor Sem., to Free- 
dom, Me. Accepts. 

KNIGHT, FRED’K T., N. Stamford, Ct., to Rockdale 
Ch., Northbridge, Mass. 

LILJENSTEIN, JONAS P., to Swedish churches, 
Deep River and Ivoryton, Ct. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

LINCOLN, CLARENCE A., Hartford Sem., to E. 
Granby, Ct. Accepts. 

Moon, ORRIN D., provisionally at Crawford Ch., 
Chicago, Ill., to Farmington. Accepts. 

MORELAND, MARy L., McLean, Ill., to Hennepin, 

PACKARD, Epw. N., Plymouth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
to Stratford, Ct. 

PEASE, WM., Elk River, Minn., to Presb. Ch., 
St. Paul. Accepts. 

PINNEY, IRA E., lic., Ludlow, Vt., to Orange. 
Accepts. 

QUARNSTROM, G. A., to Swedish Ch., Naugatuck, 
Ct. Accepts, and is at work. 

RADER, PAUL, Denver, Col., to Maverick Ch., E. 
Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

SLYFIELD, FRED’«K A., Gay’s Mill and Mt. Sterling, 
Wis., to Mt. Zion and Platteville. Accepts. 

SMITH, ZWINGLE H., Gann Valley, S. D., to Wil- 
low Lake. Accepts. 

STaRk, HaArRis E., Storrs, Ct., declines call to 
Second Ch., Stonington. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN M., Mound City, Ill., to Tou- 
lon. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, HERBERT J., Walnut Grove, Minn., to 
Pelican Rapids. Accepts, to begin July 1. 

YONKER, WILTO R., Sault Ste Marie, Mich., to 
Houghton (Presb. Ch.). Accepts. 


Resignations 


BEARD, GERALD H., College St. Ch., Burlington, 
Vt., to take effect Sept. 30. He will take a year’s 
graduate work at Yale. 

Boyp, Wws., lic., Campbell, Minn. Removes to 
Chicago to study. 

CHEADLE, STEPHEN H., at Ault, Col. 

DAVIES, ARTHUR, Clearwater, Minn. 

FRANCIS, Cyrus W., Brookfield, Ct. 

HAMILTON, JOHN W., Poplar Grove, Ill. 

HALL, FRED E., Plankinton, S. D. Has been ap- 
pointed field agent for Anti-Saloon League. 

MorRo, Wo. C., Oxford, Ct., to study at Harvard. 
Will supply at Haverhill, Mass. 

PEASE, WoM., Elk River, Minn., to accept a call to 
South Presb. Ch., St. Paul. 

PETERS, JOHN, Grey Eagle, Minn. 

SMITH, ZWINGLE H., Gann Valley, 8. D. 

SLYFIELD, FRED’K A., Gay’s Mill and Mt. Sterling, 
Wis. 

STARR, HARRIS E., not resigned at Storrs, Ct. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN M., Mound City, Il. 

TAYLOR, HERBERT J., Walnut Grove, Minn. 

WILKINSON, Wo. A., 38th St. Ch., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Summer Supplies 
HARTFORD SEMINARY STUDENTS 


BooTtH, HAROLD G., at Riverside and Vassalboro, 


Me. 
OHOL, AUGUSTINE D., at Andover, Me. 


Personals 


JACOBS, MELANCTHON W., dean of Hartford 
Theol. Sem., has received from the trustees a 
handsome silver loving cup in token of their 
appreciation of his able and successful labors 
as acting president. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


Boston, Mass., Shawmut, Dr. W. T. McElveen. 
The Sunday evening services of June consist of a 
half hour of choice music by chorus and quartet, 
followed by a half hour stereopticon lecture by the 
pastor. Two are on the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau, the other on Chrisi’s Parables and 
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Miracles, and all are illustrated by masterpieces 
of the world’s greatest artists. A new ventilating 
apparatus keeps the church cool. 

DENVER, COL., Third.—Rey. W. H. Hopkins issues 
a bright little card entitled A Day in Third Con- 


gregational Church. It attractively describes 
each service and the work of the various de- 
partments. 

Anniversaries 


Dupvauk, lo.—Tenth of the pastorate of Rev. 
G. M. Orvis, June 5. Silver service presented 
at reception in the church, with a formal reso- 
lution of appreciation. Evangelistic meetings 
have been a special feature of his work. 

Bequests and Other Gifts 

SuTTON, MAss., Rev. W. P. Landers. Services of 
former pastors reviewed and their portraits pre- 
sented tothe church at a memorial service June 9. 
That of Dr. David Hall (1729-89) was given by 
his great-granddaughter, Miss Sarah Hall of Dan- 
ielson, Ct. The others, including likenesses of 
the present pastor and of the wife of an earlier 
minister, Rev. George Lyman, were the gift of 
J. Foster Hathaway of Somerville, a former resi- 
dent. A granddaughter of Rev. Edmund Mills 
(pastor 1790-1825) took part in the exercises. 


May Receipts of the A. B. C, F. M. 


1903 


Donations, 
yacies, 


Total, 








$41,600.66 
9 mos. 1903 9 mos, 1904 


Donations, $404,908.63 





Legacies, 63,892.45 

Total, $468,801.08 $450,320.48 
Decrease in donations for nine months, $21,- 

987.90; increase in legacies, $3,507.30; total de- 

crease, $18,480.60. 


Delegates to National Council 


DES MOINES, I10., OCT. 13-20 


(Seventh List) 
Addenbrook, Deacon Thomas, Braddock, Pa. 
Anderson, Rey. Wilbert L., Exeter, N. H. 
Bates, Rev. George E., Maplewood, Mo. 
Bayley, Rev. Frank T., Denver, Col. 
Benedict, A. W., St. Louis, Mo. 
Brown, Rev. William J., Montevideo, Minn. 
Calkins, Rey. Raymond, Portland, Me. 
Daley, Rev. Charles M., Huron, 8. D. 
Drew, Judge F. M., Auburn, Me. 
Faville, Rey. Henry, La Crosse, 
Fenn, Rev. William H., Portland, Me. 
Fiske, Rey. G. Walter, Auburn, Me. 
Greene, George E., Fort Pierre, 
Montrose, Col. 
Heines, George H., Portland, Ore. 
Hiteheock, Rev. Philo, Brandon, Wis. 
House, Rev. Elwin L., Portland, Ore. 
Huelster, Rev. Edward W., Sparta, Wis. 
Hunt, Rev. Eugene F., Conway, Mass. 
Johnson, Rey. Frank A., New Milford, Ct. 
Rev. Carl 8 , Chelsea, Mich. 
Rey. Rees 8., Scranton, Pa. 
Jones, Rey. William M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lake, Rev. George E., Stratham, N. H. 
Longren, Rev. Charles W., Longmont, Col. 
Lyman, Rey. E. Fenn, Milbank, S. D. 
Marsh, Rev. Robert L., Burlington, Lo. 
Meske, Rey. F. L. V., Ortonville, Minn. 
Metcalf, Deacon ———, Baltimore, Md. 
Newman, Rev. 8. M., Washington, D. C. 
Patten, A. Frank, Candia, N. H. 
Payne, Rev. Charles A., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Ralph, Rev. Philip H., Antigo, Wis. 
Reeve, Deacon J. T., Appleton, Wis. 
Sagendorph, D. P., Jackson, Mich. 
Sanderson, Rev. Horace, Denver, Col. 
Smith, Charles J., Viroqua, Wis. 
Smith, Rev. J. Lloyd, Birnamwood, Wis. 
Stemen, Rev. John A., Viroqua, Wis. 
Thrall, Rey. W. Herbert, Huron, S. D. 
Walker, Rev. Henry H., Boulder, Col. 
Warren, Deacon J. E., Woodfords, Me. 
Wiard, Rev. Hiram DeF., Huron, 8S. D. 
Wilson, Rev. Edwin P., Woodfords, Me. 


Wis. 


Rev. 8. D. 


Harper, |} 


rev. Joel, 


Jones, 


Jone s, 


Commencement Dates 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., 

Bates, Lewiston, Me. 

Colby, W aterville, Me.. 

Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., 

Harvard University, vambridge, Mass., 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt 


June 29 
June 30 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 
June 29 


Vermont, University of, burlington, Vt, July 6 
Ww esleyan University, Middletown, Ct., June 29 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 29 





Meetings and Events to Come 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING, ings Coonet, Boston, 
June 27, at 10.30 a. M. Speake . E. Emrich; 
subject, The Transformation of New Pa Es 

CONFERENCES FOR LEADERS in Sunday School and 
Young People’s Societies, under auspices Young Peo- 
ot 8 Menon | Mov ement, Winona Lake, Ind., June 
7-26, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., to Hy - 10; Silver 
Bay, Lake George, New York, July 22 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY Economy, Amherst 
College, Mass., July 5—Aug. 12. 








Marriages 


The ‘charge for: marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 


BROCKIE—HASKELL—At the home of the bride’s 
mother in North Deer Isle, Me., by Prof. Beck- 
with, D. D.. of Bangor Seminary, Rev. John ‘Meikle 
Brockie of Oldtown, Me., and Alice Mary, daughter 
of Mrs. Benjamin H. Haskell. 

REIFSNIDER—GORDON—At the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
DNonaid Gordon,11 Gloucester Street, Boston, June 15, 
Mary Duke Gordon, daughter of Mrs, M. L. Gordon to 
Rey. Charles 8. Reifsnider. 

WRIGHT-—-GLEASON—At People’s % hure bs Greendale, 
Worcester, Mass., June 15, by Rev. W Conrad, as- 
sisted by Rev. aD. Haslett, ev. Gert Hamilton 
Wright of Fairfield, Neb.,and Bertha Louise Gieason 
of Worcester. 


Deaths canes 


The charge e for notices of deaths 1s twenty-/ five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


David W. 


The 





DYER—In Belfast, 
83 yrs., 6 mos, 

GARMAN~—In North Orange, 
man, aged 93 years. He 
Seminary in 1845, and has held parishes in Baldwin, 
Limington, Scarboro and Lebanon, Me., and North 
Orange, Mass. He was the father of Prof. Charles Gar- 
man of Amherst Callege. . 
GLEASON—In San Jose, Cal., Sunday, June 12, Charles | 
Willard Gleason, forme rly ‘of Natick, Mass, aged 79 
years. “He has’ lived seventy-nine Years. He was 
glad with all God gave him, and he bore every trouble | 
that he sent. Now this is what has come—a beautiful 
rest, and a waking that we cannot know of, into great 
joy. 


Me., June 14, 


Mass., Rev. John H. Gar- 





ALBERT DODGE CROMBIE 


Deacon Albert Dodge Crombie, of the Maplewood 
Church of Malden, Mass., passed away June Jea- 
con Crombie was born at New Boston, N. H., Dec. 


19, 1830, and was educated in the schools of his native 
town and at Francestown Academy. He had resided 
for the last thirty years in the Maplewood district of 
Malden. He was married in 1852 to Sylvia H. Green- 
wood, who died in 1871. His second wife was Martha 
Jewell, who died in February, 1903. 
await him on the other side and two survive him. 
Deacon Crombie had been a member of the firm of 
H. H. Cummings & Co, of Boston from 1882 until his 
withdrawal a week before his death. As a citizen he 
was active in the civic and moral life of his section of 
the city. He had served on the school board of Malden. 
He was a constant and liberal supporter of the socie- 
ties of our denomination and of other institutions. 
was distinctively known as * Deacon” Crombie. 
largest interest outside of home was the 
Cougregational Church. 
days. Many times his strong hand and xg 
averted serious disaster or guide al it throug h troubled 
waters 
He 


committee, 


Maplewood 


and was for many years a deacon. He was 
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‘Each | 
Dyer, aged 


graduated from Andover | 


its hold for a while. 


| 


‘depends. 


Three children | 


He | 
His | 


He was with it from its earliest | 
renerous spirit | 


had been several times chairman of its standing | 


faithful and constant, at evening service and midweek | 


prayer meeting, as well as Sunday morning. 
ful in business, he never changed his modest way of 
living, and consequently was able to contribute gener- 
ously to the support of the church. 
he was a wise and friendly counsellor and an encourag- 
ing friend. 

Deacon Crombie 


represented a type of man, quiet, 


Success- | 


To his young pastor | 


25 June 1904 


strong, fearless and faithful, which is becoming all too 
ee pen in our churches today. In his loss, with that 

of the good and beautiful woman and wife, who a 
on a little before him, the Maplewood church is eeply 
and sorely bereft. He was in his accustomed place at 
church the second Sunday before his death. He passed 
away, as he had lived, quietly, patiently, with ay — 
ofa strong faith. 


ALICE M. NASH 

Many hearts are left sorrowin is 3 the death May 14+ 
in New York city, of Miss Alice ash of Madison, Ct- 
In her church and her home the loss seems irreparable. 
Ever foremost in all good works she was acharter mem- 
ber of the Christian Endeavor Society, the Home Help- 
ers, the Temperance Society and the Memorial Asso- 
ciation. She formed the adison circle of King’s 
Daughters, and was their leader for ten years, was also 
secretary of the W. . and secretary of the Madi- 
son branch of the International Sunshine Society. At 
the age of fourteen she became teacher of the primary 
class in Suuday school, and during an unbroken service 
of twenty years won the lasting love of hundreds of 
children, many of whom she led to Christ, and in whose 
consecration lay her greatest joy. inthe literary socie- 
ties her brilliant intellect, quaint humor and perfect 
accuracy of knowledge made her a most welcome addi- 
tion. 

Descended from such Puritan leaders as Gov. Theophi- 
lus Eaton, Gov. illiam Jones, Rev. Samuel Stowe, 
Rev. Adam Blakeman, she had the stanch loyalty to the 
truths of the bible, reverence for the Sabbath and 
things holy, which helped make our country. Young in 
years, she ‘had ace omplished more than many twice her 
age,and earned the * Well done ” of her Master amid the 
we Ie ome of father, mother, brother, to the home above. 





iccarinaeiorn 


Does not let go of you when 
you apply lotions or lini- 
ments. It simply loosens 
Why? 
Because to get rid of it you 
must correct the acid condi- 
tion of the blood on which it 
Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has cured thousands. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to — detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connecte a eta ll 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 7 


YOUNG MEN and BOYS 


WANTED 
Positions Supplied in Business Houses 
BRECK’S BUREAU 
51 No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. McGERIGLE. 





























A “CRAFTS” TABLE 





Here is a table that fulfills the best ideals 





of William Morris and Burne.Jones. 
what a table should be, and it has not one 
table vice. 

It is generous in size, yet it will meet the 
measurements of most of the libraries and liv- 
ing-rooms of Boston. 
beauty, but it has a distinction and dignity, 
which is a very rare trait in any table. 

The proportions are perfect. 
is impressive in the dimensions of its timber, 


It is just 


It makes no effort after 


The framing 


and the finished top is unusually heavy. 
While this table is none too large for a private library, it is large enough 


for a business office or directors’ room. 


| It is quite an inexpensive piece. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


Ve build it in both oak and mahogany. 








ms |p 


PHURCH 


ARPETS eas. 


Atmanu- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON sT 


65 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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Sufferers from 


DYSPEPSIA 


cannot only find Telief, but an absolute 
curefrom this distressing trouble by wie 


Glycozone 


In order to prove that this absolutely - 
harmless remedy cures catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the stomach, I will send 
TRIAL SIZK BOTTLE FREE 

on receipt of 25 cents to pay postage. 

GLYCOZONE does not only relieve, 
but it cures. 

In this it differs from what you may 
have used. 

SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS, 
None genuine without my siguature, 


Cf, Cheeta 


Dept. O, 57 Prince St., New York. 

Send for free Booklet ‘sow to treat diseases,’’ con- 
taining hundreds of unsolicited testimonials uf won- 
aertui cures, 











HOME INSURAN CE COMPAN Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One Hundred-and-First Semi- Annual Statement, January, 1904. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.... $1,173,763.90 

SET MINS Clas'cutodstccsacabeGetes Sccxenc’ 1,598 os 


























Y 
6,769,250.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stoc 1,250. 
Bonds oe Mortgages, being Ist lien’ on 
sevdisiadoecheegrediiksax wins 91,200.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
INA Ai 405 dbupdis do wwidudgnsiedcs tan’ 1,002,956.53 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,971.50 
$18,040,798.99 
LIABILITIES. 
CONE CONMRONL 5s cu scasusvesacnoseceunses cas 83,000, 
Reserve Premium Fund................ 6,587,618.00. 
ES RE ere 979,071.65 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 814 »35'7.85 
POON TO TOP TOROS cscs iciecesscecsccsce 
i Meitndecdwisactiveveizdsessnes 6,578 5751.49 
$18,040,798.99 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 
JOHN H. WA ope ah ries. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNO Vice-President. 

REDERIC C. BUSWitiLL 2d Vice-Prest 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA 3d Tiee-Prest. 
AREUNAH t . BURTIS, Secretary. 
WILLIAM CHENEY, Secretary. 

HENRY J. FERRIS Ass’t Secretary. 

CLARENCE A. TUDLO M, Assit Secretary. 


Sound, coneervative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty 
O We examine every 


$9,574,751.49 








security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

—s money and turn them over complete. In 

28 years we have learned how to select the 

best. Noone now handling western mortgages hag 

hac more experience. We give youthe benefit of thas 

experience. The quality of the securities now of 

hand has never been surpassed. Highest references 
Write for circulars and full information free. 

PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 


Farm Loans i,t", 6% 


In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000.000 


Eastern capital represented in 3 sugar beet factories. 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 
or dispute. Irrigation, never a crup failure. Refer- 


ences from investors East and West on application. 
an BROS. BANK (Gates. 1865), is = Idaho. 


The Georgia Loan and Trust Co, 
Of Macon, Georgia, - 


Incorporated in 1883. Makes a specialty of handling 
defaulted mortgages, or property acquired by fore- 
closure in any part of Georgia, for foreign loan com- 
panies or nonresidents. Twenty years’ experience 
with Georgia Laws and real estate values. Refer- 
ences Commercial] agencies and banks. 


WHITE STAR LINE sence 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON {PIVERPOOL {SERVICE 


Cretic, June 30, July 28, Aug. 25. 

Republic. July 7, Aus. 11, Sept. 8. 

Cymric, July 14, Aug. 18, Sept. 15. 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azoreEs, 


Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa. 
Canopic, July 2, Aug. 27, Oct. 8. 
Romanic, July 36, Sept. 17, Oct. 29. 

1st Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 
For plans and further iptate oe Bi D. apply at 

mpany’s Office, 84 State S' 





Nominations forjthe Modera- 
torship 


A Pacific Coast Nominee 


Whether minister or layman, old or middle- 
aged, pastor, educator, or administrator—all 
these matter little. Our moderator should 
certainly have constructive ability and enter- 
prise, and should lead on in the line taken by 
Dr. Bradford; but this does not necessarily 
mean a middle-aged man, and not ‘‘a man full 
of years and honors.” He should certainly 
lead toward fellowship and closer organiza- 
tion, not toward the exaggerated independence 
which is not Congregationalism. 

Let me nominate for this office of highest 
honor, Dr. McLean. Heis one of the elders, 
**full’’—or nearly fuli—‘‘ of years and hon- 
ors,’’ but he is alert and vigorous, equal to all 
the demands of the office in its new interpre- 
tation, progressive and far-seeing, a construc- 
tive statesman of a very high order, a father 
and brother beloved by all who know him, 
persona grata in every assembly or home he 
ever visits. He has rare power as a presiding 
officer. He has done a great pastoral work 
and is doing a great educational work. He 
knows the whole country and our whole de- 
nomination as do few among us. He could 
speak to the churches in their meetings, great 
and small, and in occasional letters, with as 
much practical wisdom and spiritual power as 
any one among us. He is heartily in sym- 
pathy with all our newest interests and move- 
ments, with all possible development of 
Christian fellowship and human brotherhood, 
with all plans and endeavors to hasten the 
salvation of the world. And he is as free as 
any, freer than most, to make occasional tours 
of visitation, as Dr. Bradford has so effectively 
done. 


Berkeley, Cal. C.S. NASH. 


53+ For Moderator—Dr. Newman 


‘Some of us who have been elected delgates 
to the National Council feel that two of the 
most important things to be settled are—the 
union with the Methodist Protestant and 
United Brethren Churches and the consolida- 
tion of the benevolent societies. 

The next moderator should not be chosen 
because of any personal consideration, or be- 
c.use he comes from any particular locality. 
He should bea loyal Congregationalist, under- 
standing the life of the churches and the work 
of our benevolent societies, and one who has 
a thorough knowledge of the denominations 
with which we are affiliating. A man who has 
served a great church for twenty years with 
growing efficiency and the denomination a 
number of years more, one whose loyalty to 
all the societies is beyond question, one whose 
knowledge of the proposed union comes from 
service upon the committee and with years of 
acquaintance with the two religious bodies is 
Rev. S. M. Newman, D. D., of the First Church, 
Washington, D. C., whom I nominate as our 
next moderator. 


Atlanta, Ga. J. E. KIrByer. 


A Layman for Moderator 


I suggest for moderator of the 1904 National 
Council, Thomas Weston of Newton,. Mass. 
An able lawyer, an earnest Christian, a de- 
voted Congregationalist, experienced in the 
work of the American Board, ever present 
when the annual meetings of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society were held at Saratoga, by 
his ancestry and his own choices a genuine 
representative of all our Congregational inter- 
ests. It is time for a layman to serve as mod- 
erator and to Thomas Weston fully belongs 
the honor. 


New York. SAMUEL H. VIRGIN. 
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of fertile Government 
lands in the great Corn 
Belt, will be thrown 
open to settlement in 
July. These lands are 
situated on the 


ROSEBUD 


RESERVATION 


(Gregory County,S. D.) 
The Chicago & North- 
Western Railway is the 
only direct through line 
to Bonesteel (on the 
Reservation border) 
and tq Fairfax and 
Yankton, where U. S. 
Registry land offices 
are open. 


HOW 10 GET A HOME 


Send for copy of pamphlet “New Homes 
in the West,” containing map of the Res- 
ervation and ful] particulars as to how, 
when and where to register and make final 
entry for 160 acres of this Government land, 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr., Chicago, Ill. 
NW 308 


Hotel Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 
Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 
Cafe. 
Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.” Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath.............s000 $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 ver day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
































GUNARD LINE 


Fast, Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers. 

14,280 tonsa, 600 ft. long. 
Unsurpassed Accommodation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Ivernia, July 5, Aug. 2, Aug. 30, Sept. 27, Oct. 29. 
Pig June 21, July 19, Aug. 16, Sept. 13, Oct. 11. 

rates, plans, further petocmntion apply Cunard 
building. 126 State Street, Bosto 
THE CUNARD SeRaManir co., LTD., 
CHAS. P. SUMNER, Agent. 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 3-9. 
selves to Our Country. 
13-17. 

The first thing a man ought to do who wants 
to consecrate his life to his country is to make 
his own character clean and true. There is 
a laughable incongruity in rushing into poli- 
tics, in posing as a reformer when one’s own 
life needs reforming, reshaping, purifying, 
transforming. We dignify the title American, 
we exhibit the finest type of patriotism not 
when we are making a big noise on the Fourth 
of July, but when the purity and sobriety of 
our behavior reflects credit upon our lineage 
and our nation. Since foreign travel became 
fashionable, we have always had a number of 
our fellow-citizens in Europe who by their 
swagger, boastfulness and ill breeding dis- 
credited the American people. Today in the 
Philippines are Americans unlike Governor 
Taft and Major Halford and other high- 
minded servants of the nation. This other 
class is made up of men who have no consid- 
eration for the weaker brother in brown, who 
would exploit him to their own selfish advan- 
tage. 


Ways of Consecrating Our- 
Rom. 13: 1-7; 1 Pet. 2: 





But simple goodness, lacking the element of 
aggressiveness, fails to meet the full demands 
upon American citizenship today. Our great 
need, as President Pritchett has pointed out 
in public addresses of late, is the arousing of 
the people generally to their civic responsibil- 
ities. There are far more good people than 
bad in this country, but they do not count as 
they might if they put their virtue to work 
vigorously and unitedly. Now and then an 
intrepid man steps into the arena, like District 
Attorney Foulke of St. Louis or Justice Je- 
rome of New York or Percy Jones of Minne- 
apolis, and does battle at tremendous odds 
with grafters and bosses. The success with 
which such men meet shows what can be done 
in hundreds of communities. And is not this 
just what his goodness is for, not to wall itself 
away in favored communities from the wick- 





COFFEE CATARRH 


An Unsuspected Cause. 


It is curious how many disea:es come from 
a disordered nervous system which locates 
disease in some part of the body, and the 
primary cause can often be traced to coffee 
which first breaks down the nervous system. 
A Georgian says: 

“There is no doubt coffee gave me nasal 
catarrh. The ceptim in my nose was all gone 
and the catarrh was eating its way, getting 
hold of the main bone of the nose. It also 
affected my sight very much. 

**My nose was constantly dripping bloody 
water but in two weeks’ time after I quit 
coffee and used Postum Food Coffee in its 
place, I could see my way very well, the drip- 
ping from my nose stopped and my nose 
finally got perfectly well and healthy as far 
as is possible for the ceptim to grow back. 

‘There is no doubt it was a case of coffee 
catarrh and the cure was made entirely by 
changing from coffee to Postum. The rest 
of my family took up the new drink and 
Postum relieved my wife and little boy of fre- 
quent headaches, and what is called ‘ coffee 
headache’ is not known in our family any 
more. Our sleep is so much more refreshing. 

“We have influenced many people to try 
Postum and all of them like it better the 
longer they use it, and most of them say it is 
better than coffee.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial Postum in place of coffee 
often works wonders. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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edness of the world, but to leap over the ram. 
parts, lance in hand, and smite Satan in his 
own citadel? 





Yet most of us are not called upon to con- 
duct crusades and reforms. Many of us live 
in fairly well-ordered communities, where 
most of the offices are filled by good men. 
Under these circumstances we shall serve our 
country best by helping to maintain the exist- 
ing régime, by letting the faithful official know 
that we appreciate his fidelity, by speaking a 
kind word to the trustworthy policeman on 
the beat. Vigilance, too, is constantly re- 
quired. The sly foes of the state are always 
at work planning the overthrow of the right- 
eous, plotting to get their hands upon the pub- 
lic treasury. We ought to know our fellow- 
citizens sufficiently well to be able to nip such 
plots in the bud. 





Is there not an inviting work for young 
patriots along the line of extending the func- 
tions and the usefulness of the state? Village 
improvement societies may beautify aad tone 
up the smallest community. Larger use may 
be made of the public library and the public 
school facilities; ampler parks and breathing 
places may be provided for the poor; gym- 
nasiums and public baths should come along 
in due time; a sense of brotherhood may be 
promoted by gatherings devoted to the dis- 
cussion of some great commoninterest. What 
an ideal citizen Dr. Edward Everett Hale has 
been all his long life and yet, except his recent 
brief period of service as chaplain of the 
Senate, I believe he has never held public 
office. But for eighty years and more he has 
lived the righteous life and loved his fellow- 
men. The result is that today he is the first 
citizen of Boston. In these particulars is he 
not a splendid example for Christian En- 
deavorers? 





Monson Academy’s Centennial. 


Monson Academy at Monson, Mass., cele- 
brated last week with suitable and impressive 
ceremonies the completion of the first hundred 
years of its history. Theold New England acad- 
emy has largely given place in these latter years 
to the high school. That Monson has survived 
with a steadily increasing efticiency has been 
due to the active interest of the leading citizens 
of the town who have added generously to its 
endowment and buildings. Its growth has 
also been aided by a fund established in 1824 
to assist young men studying for the ministry. 
This has brought to Monson an earnest class 
of students from many lands whose subsequent 
careers have been an honor to the institution. 

The usual Commencement exercises were 
held June 12-14, Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 
preaching the baccalaureate sermon. On 
Wednesday the centennial was celebrated. 
Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, was 
president of the day. Dr. James H. Tufts of 
Chicago University gave an address on the 
Ideal and the Practical in Education, an orig- 
inal poem was read by Miss Julia A. Eastman 
of Wellesley, an Historical Sketch was given 
by Dr. Henry E. Barnes of North Andover, 
Hon. Henry B. Brown, Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, spoke of his 
days in the academy and of the conditions by 
which success in life is achieved, and Pres. 
Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke traced the 
development of female education in this coun- 
try. About five hundred alumni and guests 
sat down tothe dinner. Rev. C. A. Dinsmore 
of Boston preached and many interesting 
speeches were made. One of the notable 
features was the opening of Cushman Hall, 
a substantial and handsomely appointed dor- 
mitory given by Mr. Thaddeus L. Cushman in 
memory of his nephew, who would have grad- 
uated with the present class, but for his un- 
timely death. D. 





His intellect was all feeling, and his feeling 
all intellect.—Said of C. J. Fox. 
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We Do Not Keep 
Ready-Made Suits. 


Have NEVER Kept them. 


VERY garment we 

make is cut to fit the 
person who orders it 
from the materials she 
selects, with the special 
linings and trimmings 
of her choice. 

Individuality in dress , 
is essential to every 
well-gowned woman, 
and may be secured of 
us, no matter where you 
live. And without risk. 
We guarantee to fit you 
—not nearly fit you—or 
almost fit you—but fit 
you to your own satis- 
faction, you to be the 
judge. How can you, 
then, refuse to order? If what you receive is 
not to your liking, you may send it back 
promptly and your money will be instautly 
and cheerfully refunded. 

You now have an exceptional opportunity to 
test our methods and our system, because we 
are closing out our Summer goods to make 
room for new Fall materials, which will begin 
to arrive shortly. We will, therefore, make 
any garment illustrated in our catalogue, from 
any of our materials, at one-fourth less than 
Catalogue prices. 
$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 $ . - Skirts now $ 3.75 





20. 00 “é “ 15. 00 “ 6. 00 
30.00 ‘* “s - 22 50 2. pod as be 9.00 
40.00 ‘ ** =~ 30.00 20.00 ‘ « 15,00 


Prices also Reduced on Jackets, Traveling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 
We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of the United States. 


Samples of materials and Catalogue Ne. &® will be 
sent FREE by return mail to any part of the United 
States. If you will give us an idea of the colors you 
prefer, we will send samples of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 


II9 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents, 
outre 1875, Th Thousands 





MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


Habits Cured. Sanatorium 


OPIUM ieee eater 


have been cured by us. serentaaens con be taken " home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanor, Onio. 





1877. For 27 Years 


We have successfully Treated 


Cancer 


Without the use of the knife 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only 
institution in the world where cancer and tumors (that 
are accessible) are permanently cured. Describe your 
—s and we will give an opinion and complete infor- 
mation 


Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


1904. 








NIAGARA FALLS, JULY 1, 2, VIA Boston & 
MAINE RAILROAD.—The grandeur and marvelous 
beauty of Niagara Falls is famed throughout the 
world. It is a scene worth traveling miles to see; 
anti the ease and facility with which one can visit 
the principal points of interest make it a delightful 
place for a trip of a few days. The gorge and the 
rapids should be seen from the trolley cars which go 
the entire length on the Canadian side, returning on 
the American; and the reservation stage will take 
one to all the other points of interest for fifteen cents, 
allowing a stop-over. No better opportunity to 
visit Niagara will be offered than on the Boston & 
Maine Excursion, July 1,2. Tickets will be on sale - 
at the following rates and the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road offers a choice of two routes: Boston $10.40 
via West Shore, $9 90 via Delaware & Hudson and 
Erie; Ayer $10.13 and $9.63; Fitchburg $9 81 and 
$9 31; Gardner $9 40 and $8.90; Athol $9.34 and 
$8.90; Orange $9 23 and $8.90; Millers Falls $8.93 
and $8.90; Greenfield $8.74 via both routes; Shel- 
burne Falls $8.37 via both routes; North Adams 
$7.72 via both routes; Williamstown $7.59 via both 
routes; Worcester $9.40 and $8.90; Springfield 
$8.74 via both routes; Holyoke $8.74 via both 
routes and Northampton $8.74 via both routes. 
Tickets are good going on all regular trains July 
1, 2; returning not after July 4. 
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The Lord’s Supper as a Means 
of Growth 


BY REV. WILLIAM L. SUTHERLAND, GREAT 
BEND, KAN. 


In the church of which I am pastor the most 
fruitful and best attended service is the com- 
munion. I think it is because it is used asa 
means of witnessing to the great truths and 
facts of the gospel. So considered and used, 
there is basis for appeal to every member of 
the church to participate, and to others to wit- 
ness the act of testimony by the church. 

The service is emphasized as the most im- 
portant of all church services. It is an- 
nounced from the pulpit for four preceding 
Sundays, and in the Sunday school for two 
Sundays. A personal letter—not a circular— 
is sometimes mailed to each member of the 
church, or a call is made on each family. Two 
hundred letters take less time than one hun- 
dred calls—and one can say some things more 
clearly and directly in a letter than in a call. 
Children especially appreciate a personal let- 
ter. 

The sermon of the preceding Sunday and 
the midweek service are preparatory to the 
communion. In all this the importance of 
confessing Christ before men is imvressed by 
the pastor, church officers and Sunday school 
teachers, and the understanding prevails that 
at the Lord’s table we confess him and testify 
our acceptance of the gospel. 

Each communion sees accessions to the 
church, and each occasion is utilized in secur- 
ing candidates for membership at the next 
communion. 

For this the service must be impressive, ten- 
der and unhurried. With us it occupies the 
usual time of morning worship and sermon. 
Close observation, earnest thought and in- 
quiry have made evident to pastor and friends 
those persons in the congregation and Sunday 
school who are near the kingdom. They are 
encouraged to take the first steps toward open 
confession or to commit themselves unreserv- 
edly to Christ before the communion service. 
They may or may not commit themselves, but 
while this serious thought is upon them they 





FOOD FACTS 
What an M. D. Learned. 

A prominent physician of Rome, Ga., went 
through a food experience which he makes 
public: ‘ 

“It was my own experience that first led 
me to advocate Grape-Nuts food and I also 
know from having prescribed it to convales- 
cents and other weak patients that the food 
is a wonderful rebuilder and restorer of nerve 
and brain tissue, as well as muscle. It im- 
proves the digestion and sick patients always 
gain just as I did in strength and weight very 
rapidly. 

*““T was in sueh a low state that I had to 
give up my work entirely and go to the moun- 
tains of this state, but two months there did 
not improve me; in fact I was not quite as 
well as when I left home. My food absolutely 
refused to sustain me and it became plain 
that I must change; then I began to use 
Grape-Nuts food and in two weeks I could 
walk a mile without the least fatigue and in 
five weeks returned to my home and practice, 
taking up hard work again. Since that time 
I have felt as well and strong as I ever did in 
my life. 

** As a physician who seeks to help all suf- 
ferers I consider it a duty to make these facts 
public.’”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Trial 10 days on Grape-Nuts when the reg- 
ular food does not seem to sustain the body 
will work miracles. 

** There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘*‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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attend the communion service. They are 
deeply impressed as they see some of their 
companions openly acknowledging Christ and 
as they witness the joyful solemnization of 
the sacrament. They will ask, ‘Why should 
not I be obedient to the word, ‘This do in 
remembrance of me’?” The invitation to 
each of these to accept Christ, to confess 
him and to become a candidate for church 
membership at the next communion—an in- 
vitation given personally to each before leav- 
ing the house of worship by the pastor or by 
some one delegated by him—is almost sure to 
be accepted. And these in turn become the 
ones whose example in confessing Christ will 
influence others at the next sacrament. 

It is important that all awkwardness should 
be avoided in the communion service, and that 
especial tact should be used in the reception of 
members. If no more than two or three are 
to be received, let the group about the Lord’s 
table be completed by one or two deacons or 
deaconesses, a Sunday school teacher or par- 
ent, standing with the candidates and follow- 
ing the pastor with a hand clasp of fellowship. 
And after the service let warm and hearty 
welcome and encouragement be given every 
new member—not only by intimate friends, 
but by others as well. If a watchword is 
given, let its appropriateness be secured by 
careful selection. 

If a sermon or address is given it should be 
short, that the communion may no; be hur- 
ried. Instead of the sermon, a more extended 
portion of Scripture than usual may be read. 
Give as much time and thought to preparation 
for reading Mark 14, 15 or John 18, 19, 20 as 
would be given to the preparation of a ser- 
mon; and read without comment. Read, with 
some omissions for brevity, Matt. 5, 6, 7. 
Isaiah, Paul, Peter and John have magnifi- 
cent extended passages for use at the Gom- 
munion. 

The communion that is tacked on to the 
ordinary morning service is neglected and un- 
fruitful. Recognized, utilized and given place 
as such, it is the most.inspiring and helpful 
church service—the crisis and climax of the 
work of church and pastor. 





Talladega College Enters upon 
a New Era 


The thirty-seventh Commencement of Tal- 
ladega College was indeed an eventful occa- 
sion. Twenty-nine young people graduated— 
the largest class in the history of the school. 
Twenty were from the normal department, 
eight from the college and one from the theo- 
logical department. 

Rev. Benjamin M. Nyce, lately of Lock- 
port, N. Y., preached the baccalaureate, 
June 5, and on the next day was installed 
president. His inaugural address on The 
Purposes and Ideals of Education made those 
who heard it feel that the affairs of the college 
were being placed in safe and progressive 
hands. 

An unusual number of alumni came from 
all over the South to assure the new adminis- 
tration of their co-operation. The college at 
last seems to be coming to the point where Dr. 
DeForest, its late president, and Dr. An- 
drews, its retiring acting president, have 
labored so long and diligently to place it. 

Two Negro professors have been chosen: 
Mr. William Pickens, an alumnus of the col- 
lege, now graduating from Yale with an ex- 
ceptionally fine record, and Mr. Robinson, an 
alumnus of Atlanta and Chicago Universities, 
now connected with the Brick Normal School, 
Enfield, N. C. 

Dr. G. W. Andrews, acting president since 
the death of Dr. DeForest, and connected 
with the school for thirty years, was the ob- 
ject of especial regard at the hands of the 
older alumni, with whom, and for whom, he 
had labored unceasingly during the day of 
small things in the college. pee 
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= The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure * 





Bicycles| 


Equipped with 


| Two-Speed Gear 


and 


Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
 logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them, 


j Pope Manufacturing Co. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Chicago, Ill. 
“Rambler’’ ‘‘Monarch’’ 
“Crescent” ‘‘Imperial” | 


» EASTERN D&PARTMENT 
? Hartford, Conn. 


“Columbia” ‘‘Cleveland”’ 
“Tribune” ‘‘Crawford” 


You See Them Everywhere | 
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= w There are 2 kinds of 
pa catsup. Columbia, “The 
OD) Uncolored Catsup,” with 

the color and flavor of 
the perfect tomato—a 
pure product. And 
catsup “tinted” with 
cochineal or coal tar to 
look like tomato. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 





The SIMPLEST DISCOVERY of the TWENTIETH CENTURY! 
A BOON TO HUMANITY! 
Circulation as Necessary as Ventilation! 


THE SPINAL BRUSH 


_ By friction, whieh accelerates circulation, affords 
instantaneous relief to all suffering from Backache, 
Faceache, Headache, and 
similar troubles. 

This brush properly ap- 
plied is also invaluable to 
those who suffer from Nerv- 
ousness, Insomnia, 
Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Lumbago, Lassi- 
tude, Exhaustion, 
Brain Fag, Paralysis, f 
Lack of Energy, 4 
and all kindred dis- 
eases which are at- 
tributable directly or 
indirectly to such 
afflictions as are 
traceable to the 
spinal 
column. 





















We are not 
advertising a 
*CURE-ALL”’ 
nor do we claim 
medicinal or elec- 
trical properties 

sculiar to this 

rush, but we do 
guarantee relief 
and relief instan- 
taneous to all those who suffer 
frcm any of the many troubles 
which can be cured by circula- 
tion, friction or stimulation. 

Higay recommended by the 
eal profession. 

a = Ay ones pe 
sen paid on receipt o 
One Bolter, by 

THE SPINAL BRUSH CO. 
1133 BROADWAY (ROOM 177 ST. JAMES BUILDING), NEW YORK CITY 





















JULY 1, 2, NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSION, VIA 
BostoN & MAINE RAILROAD. ROUND TRIP 
$10.40 vIA ROTTERDAM JUNCTION, $9.90 VI 
Troy.—The lowest rate, the shortest route; and 
service on such beautifully equipped and fast trains 
as the Chicago Express, the Continental Limited 
and the National Limited is what the Boston & 
Maine Railroad offers on the Niagara Falls Excur- 
sion July 1, 2; returning not after July 4. Either 
the West Shore Route $10.40 through the Mohawk 
Valley, or the Erie Route through Southern New 
York $9.90 round trip. 
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RAYMOND & | | 
WHITCOMB'S | 4 | eee 


18S Summer Tours RAILROAD 


Parties under special escort will Jeave Bosten on June 28, THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE 


and Rte gi “f mp org 14, 15, 18, 19 agg 3 oor tee * Gu 
nineteen days to the principal resorts of New England, Canada 
and New York. . 4 . OF AMERICA 


No. 1. Poland Spring House. 


. Niagara Falls. LUXURIOUS VESTIBULED TRAINS 


0. Niagara Falls and Saguenay. consisting of Sleeping Cars, Dining and Cafe Cars and Day Coaches 
The Rideau Lakes. 


os. 7 and, The Adirondacks, Boston and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chautauqua Lake, 
0. 9. Rangeley Lakes and Bar Harbor. 


Nos. 10 and 14, AUSABLE CHASM. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Nos. ** and 15. sAQUSAND ISLANDS. 
Nos. 12 and 16. SAGUENAY RIVER. Beginning June 19, 1904, and during the iota ai - 

‘ tion with the 
No. 17, Mt. Kineo, Bar Harbor. WORLD’S FAIR at ST. LOUIS the ERIE in connec 


BIG FOUR ROUTE (C. C. C. & St. L. Ry.) will operate a through 
No. 18. Maritime Provinces, service to St. Louis via Marion, Ohio. 








Nine additional Shert Summer Tours in Aug. 
To Alaska and the Yellowstone Park, July %. eine 
To Yellowstone Park, July 9, Aug. 3, Sept. 7. 
To the Park and Colorado, Aug. 3. 
a the Park aud Catiforain, Sept. “ff : All Trains Protected by Block Safety Signals 
requent Tours to St. Louis Exposition. 
Tears to Eurepe, June 14, July 7 and 12. The Erie Dining Car Service is Unsurpassed 
Around the World Tour, Sept. 12. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Ga Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington Street, next to the Old South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A Country Church Number 


July 2, 1904 


O. W. JORDAN, New England Pass. Agent, 
207 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















The July Christian World issue of The Congregationalist, to be issued next week, will be a Country Church 
Number, and will contain the following articles: 


The Church Among the Hills. By Dr. C. H. Merritt, Secretary of the Vermont Domestic Missionary 
Society. 


An Island Parish. By a favorite story writer. 
The Church on the Prairies. By Rev. BERNARD G. MatTrTson, Yankton, S. D. 


A Sympathetic Study of the Country Parson. By Dr. F. E. Emricn, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society. 


The Summer Element in the Country Church. By Governor BACHELDER of New Hampshire. 


The Spiritual Opportunity of the Country Church. By Rev. S. P. Coox, the Berkshire County 
Missionary. ; 


The Country Church at Work. By Rev. Ciirrorp H. Situ of Pittsfield, Vt. 

The Outlook of the Country Church. By Rev. WitpertT L. ANDERSON of Exeter, N. H. 

The Country Church in. Literature. By Rev. Jonn Catyin Gopparp of Salisbury, Ct. 

Besides more formal artieles there will be considerable material in paragraphic form bearing upon the problems, 


opportunities and actual successes of various country churches. The number will be generously illustrated. 
Single copies, 10 cents each; ten or more copies, 5 cents each. 





Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

















